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LIFE AND LETTERS 


A curious misconception with regard to the meaning of 
the verdict returned by the jury on Tuesday last in the 
case of Rex v. Crosland (with which Tue Acapemy was 
so intimately connected) has arisen in the public mind. 
This misconception is largely, if not wholly, due to a 
very misleading sub-title prefixed by the Daily Mail to 
Accord- 
ing to the Daily Mail’s sub-title the jury did not give any 


its account of the final stage of the proceedings. 
verdict on the question of justification. Needless to say, 
this is entirely false. We do not suggest that the Daily 
Mail’s sub-title was a wilful attempt to mislead the public ; 
but it certainly has had that effect—a fact which is at 
once characteristic of the slipshod methods pursued in 
the editorial department of the Daily Mail, and emi- 
nently typical of Lord Northcliffe’s illiterate and _ill- 
informed hapennyworth. The facts are as follows:— 
There were two counts in the indictment preferred against 
Mr. Crosland. The first count charged him with wilfully 
and maliciously publishing a defamatory libel concerning 
Mr. Manners Sutton in a letter written to that gentle- 
man’s solicitors, containing these words: “In our view, 
Mr. Manners Sutton is a person whom it will be difficult 


for reasonable people to libel.” 





In the same count of the indictment Mr. Crosland was 
charged with libelling Mr. Manners Sutton by publish- 
ing the two paragraphs in THe Acapemy with which our 


readers will be familiar. The verdict of the jury on this 











count was “Not guilty”; that is to say, they found that 
Mr. Crosland was justified in describing Mr. Manners 
Sutton as a person whom it was difficult for reasonable 
people to libel, and they also found that the articles in Tus 
AcapEMy concerning Mr. Manners Sutton were true in 
substance and in fact, and were written in the public 


interest and without malice. 





In the second count of the indictment Mr. Crosland was 
charged with calling Mr. Manners Sutton “a coward and a 


poltroon ” 


in a private letter addressed to that gentleman 
himself. The jury having given a verdict of “ Not guilty” 
on the first count it was suggested by the Common Serjeant 
that unless both sides desired it there could be no object 
in obtaining a verdict on the second count, and to this 
both sides agreed. Consequently no verdict was taken 


on the second count in the indictment. We have it on 
the authority of a juryman who sat on the case, and who 
was subsequently interviewed by our solicitor, that the 
verdict on the second count would have been 
But 


we have no desire to press this ungenerously, and Mr. 


jury’s 


identical with that which they gave on the first. 


Manners Sutton is entitled to any satisfaction which he 
may be able to derive from the fact that he had not been 
formally and officially branded as a coward and a poltroon 


by a jury of his fellow-countrymen. 





We will take this opportunity of conveying our sincere 
and hearty thanks to the very large number of people who 
have taken the trouble to write or telegraph to congratu- 
late us on the result of this painful trial. To reply to 
them each separately would have been quite impossible, 
and we must beg them to accept our excuses and our 


thanks individually and collectively. 





The present week seems to be a sort of literary festival 
so far as the Sphere is concerned. In the first place, we 
have a nice full page of publishers’ advertisements, and on 
the opposite page we have Mr. Clement Shorter’s “ Literary 
Letter,” of which the following paragraphs form a fair 


example : — 


Among the new novels from Cassell’s we note the 
inexhaustible Miss Katharine Tynan with “ Freda,” 
Mr. Warwick Deeping with “The Rust of Rome,” 
Mr. Charles Garvice with “A Girl from the South,” 
Mr. Max Pemberton with “The Girl with the Red 
Hair,” and Mr. Rider Haggard with “ Morning Star.” 

Among the novels shortly to be published by John 
Murray are: “The Tower of Ivory,” by Gertrude 
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Atherton; “A Tale of Two Women,” by Lady Napier 
of Magdala; and “The Thief of Virtue,” by Eden 
Phillpotts—this last a particularly fine story. 

Among the new novels of Mills and Boon I note 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s “The King’s Highway,” Mr. 
Percy White’s “An Averted Marriage,” Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s “Cumner’s Son,” and Mr. Robert Barr’s 
“The Swordmaker.” 


If Mr. Shorter continues in this interesting and illumina- 
tive vein we should imagine that he will find the composi- 
tion of his “literary letter” a fairly easy task. But there 
is matter of almost equal moment in this week’s letter, as 
the following should conclusively demonstrate :— 


I note, says Mr. Shorter, that the Saturday Review 
of New York publishes what purports to be a contra- 
diction of a statement by me as to the two volumes 
of Mr. Swinburne’s posthumous works, and this con- 
tradiction seems to have been based upon some state- 
ment by Mr. Watts-Dunton to his American pub- 
lishers, the Scribners. Let me assure the New York 
journal in question that everything that appears over 
my signature is strictly accurate. 


The last sentence is so rich that it should be highly 
treasured. We are, of course, delighted to receive Mr. 
Shorter’s assurance that everything that appears over his 
signature is “strictly accurate,” although in the past we 
seem to remember certain occasions when Mr. Shorter’s 
expressed opinions have been open to controversy, whilst 
even his facts, like his style, have appeared to us occasion- 
ally involved. 


The Sphere is further embellished this week by a con- 
tribution from no less a person than the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, who calls his article “The Melancholy 
Confession of an Old Reviewer.” Having read the article, 
we are forced to the conclusion that a happier title would 
have been “The Melancholy Performance of an Old 
Reviewer.” It is a little difficult to arrive at the precise 
meaning or purpose of Mr. Birrell’s article, and we cannot 


attempt to describe it. The following quotation must 
speak for itself :— 


Most voters—I mean most men—in our lands are 
content to count by years, with an occasional hazy 
reference to the dark ages, the Christian era, the days 
before the Flood. A year is but a miserable fraction, 
but it serves our moralising turn. We are early 
attuned to its preaching note. The habit clings. 
There can be little of the Christian and nothing of 
the Puritan about the man to whom the chimes at 
midnight on December 31 are no more provocative of 
thought than those of, say, September 7. Scraps of 
hymns, nobles lines of poetry, things seen, words 
heard, scraps from novels, plays, essays, crowd the 
memory, and with a host of other recollections from 











~ 


the pageant of life “strike the electric chord where. 
with we are daily bound” and set us moralising and 
reviewing and outcrying (1) almost against our will. 

Once upon a time it was for a time very much my 
habit at the end of each year, or as near thereunto as 
press arrangements permitted, to write some sort of 
review or article—call it what you will, my readers 
well know the kind of thing it was—upon the year 
then last past, in which its features were recalled, its 
achievements recounted, its tendencies indicated, and 
so on. These articles are happily submerged in the 
quaking bog of our periodical prints. Sorely restricted 
as they were in their range and purblind in their 
vision, I now feel sure that I dwelt at unbecoming 
length upon the insignificant, expatiated on the out- 
worn, and failed to notice “the star not yet distinct” 
which yet was destined to “rise slowly up into the 
sky.” I can only trust that an occasional flash of 
insight and recognition illuminated my darkness and 
rewarded my readers. 

At all events, I used to do the thing I am describ- 
ing, and now after some years of desuetude, during 
a snatched leisure of but a few days’ duration at the 
end of one Parliament and just before the beginning 
of another, I find myself putting an unaccustomed 
hand to what ought to be, did I keep my word, a 
review of the year’s literature. 

But what has happened to me in the interval? 
Where is my old assurance? My former aptitude— 
capacity I dare not call it? I search round the room 
for it in vain. My books are there, as full of quota- 
tions as ever they were, but the old instinct, the 
“nosing” faculty, has gone. 

If it has it is not to be wondered at. The literary 
instinct, like the social instinct, is quickly destroyed. 
Middle age plays the mischief with the literary 
instinct. How many boys of eighteen had a taste, a 
palate, a gusto, for a good book which by the time 
they are forty-five has perished from disuse? It is 
not quantity of reading that is necessary to keep taste 
alive, but quality, and neither quantity nor quality is 
likely to be forthcoming without time, temper, and 
disposition; and of these some portion of the first 
must be constantly supplied else the other two will 
soon disappear. 


The exact significance of all this still puzzles us, but we 
have arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Birrell was invited 
by Mr. Shorter to write a review of the books issued during 
last year, and that as Mr. Birrell’s parliamentary duties 
had precluded him from reading these books, Mr. Birrell 
has taken a page of the Sphere to explain the fact away. 
Ordinary persons when asked to contribute an article to 4 
journal upon some subject of which they have no knowledge 
generally plead ignorance and decline the offer with thanks. 
But the standard of conduct governing the actions of 
ordinary persons seemingly does not apply to Radical 
Cabinet Ministers. We hope, for the sake of Mr. Birrell’s 
literary reputation, that he will give us no more melancholy 
confessions of “an old reviewer.” 
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Of course, Mr, Augustine Birrell’s peculiar literary 
activities in the august journal presided over by Mr. 
Clement Shorter is only another striking illustration of 
that ancient and honourable adage which tells us that 
Mr, 
Birrell was once a very pleasant, and we believe con- 
It would 
be foolish to maintain that his essays were in any way 
remarkable, but they were by no means contemptible, and 
we had thought that Mr. Birrell, in the small way of 
modern essay-writing, had fashioned for himself a very 
safe and comfortable niche. 


unfortunate communications corrupt good manners. 


scientious, writer of rather colourless essays. 


We all the more regret his 
sudden descent into the slough of penny-a-line journalism, 
an occurrence which we suppose we must attribute to the 
very natural feeling of rivalry at the success of Mr. Lloyd 
George as a contributor to such journals as the W'eek-Lnd 
and the Daily Mail. Mr, George, as we know, has further 
prosecuted his literary activities by publishing the defence 
and exposition of his Socialistic Budget written in popular 
fashion and published at a popular price for the illiterate 
populace. It would really seem as if Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Masterman had been left behind in the matter of turning 
an honest penny out of pen, ink, and paper. We can ouly 
say that however regrettable it may be for our Cabinet 
Ministers to be chosen from the ranks of journalists, it 
will be even more regrettable in our opinion when all our 
Cabinet Ministers take advantage of their position to earn 
cigarette-money as journalists. We believe that the young 
gentlemen who are responsible for the Harmsworth publica- 
tions will agree with us regarding this new form of com- 
petition as opposed to the best interests of fair trading. 





The political hubbub of the last few days leaves us unper- 
turbed. At the conclusion of the late elections, when the 
Radical press was pretending to be jubilant over “a great 
and glorious victory,” it was pointed out in Tue AcapEMy 
that the Radical Party had, through its own folly, arrived 
at a situation of danger and distress only comparable to 
the wreckage of the party by Mr. Gladstone on the Home 
Rule Bill. We are not in any way surprised that thus 
early after the elections Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
should be made to experience the embarrassments of their 
position. We entertain no sympathy for them, but, onthe 
other hand, are disposed to be heartily glad, as events 
have disposed themselves, that the electors of Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland were just able to squeeze the Radical 
Government into its present position. The cause of 
Unionism, by which we mean the cause of the Empire, is, 
in our opinion, better served by the present disposition of 
parties than it would have been had Mr. Balfour been 
returned to power with a paltry majority. 
constructive 


The present 
programme of the Unionist Party, entailing 
as it does the reformation of our entire fiscal system, is of 
so tremendous a scope that nothing but a strong and deci- 
sive majority would be sufficient to carry our proposals 
into law. That such a majority will result from the next 
appeal to the country appears now to be a matter of 
general agreement. In the meantime, thare is no need for 
us to grow impatient over the tribulations of Mr. Asquith. 








AT THE OLD BAILEY 
To A. D. 
* Lord Alfred Douglas was a disagreeable witness,” 
_ —THE COMMON SERJEANT, 

We spoke the truth and bared their shame, and so 
They bring the gag, the thumbscrews, and the knout, 
And hired mouths to spit their venom out, 
And marshal all their bullies in a row; 
Whereat—mark well their sick chagrin—we go 
To give them thump for thump and shout for shout, 
And shake the bowel of their principal lout 


Who would have killed our honours for a show. 


Chiefly to you this victory, by God’s grace, 
Most “ disagreeable witness” with the thrust 
That withers liars in their obscene place— 

The honour in which kings have put their trust, 
The name that was a name at Chevy Chase, 
Shine on, serene above the smirch and dust. 


T. W. H. Crosianp. 


come 
— 


A QUESTION OF TACTICS 


Tue political events of the past week have served materi- 
ally to deepen the distress of the Cabinet. The Irish 
and the Socialists have been asserting their power in no 








| uncertain fashion, whilst Mr. Asquith has made something 


which may be described as a demonstration of firmness. 
He has not yet openly bowed his head beneath the heel 
of Mr. Redmond or Keir Hardie. He has not yet openly 
capitulated. He has been considering matters whilst his 
colleagues have all been trying their hands at the high 
game of diplomacy. We have been treated to an intermin- 
able series of Cabinet meetings, and there seems some 
reason for the report that Mr. P. W. Wilson has been 
living for the past week with his ear glued to the keyhole 
of 12, Downing Street. There have been cons™ltations 
between Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. Redmond, and be- 
tween Mr. T. P. O’Connor and the English Premier. 
Moreover, Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Dillon have been enjoy- 
ing lunch at the invitation of Mr. Lloyd George, so that 
it must be plain to all persons of average intelligence that 
matters of more than usual urgency are afoot. The 
Radical press has been in a state of most amusing trepida- 
tion and hesitancy. The Westminster Gazette and Mr. 
Spender have continued to plead with a soft voice for 
moderation and an immediate adjustment of the Nation’s 
finance, whilst the more epileptic of the Radical organs 
have continued to screech for “ assurances from the King” 
and “immediate abolition of the Veto,” not forgetting to 
remind Mr. Asquith that it is his plain and obvious duty 
to take his orders either from Mr. Redmond or Mr. Barnes, 
the new Chairman of the Socialist Labour Party. Mr. 
Barnes is an avowed Socialist, and his first act as Chairman 
of the unavowed Socialist Party has been to issue the 
following bluntly worded ultimatum :— 

I learn that, in spite of the Albert Hall speech, Mr. 
Asquith is to hold office without assurances from the 
King in.regard to the Veto, and that, moreover, the 
Veto is to be dealt with only after the Budget. 
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I know that that course will not be acceptable to 
the Labour Party. It means that the powers that be 
think the recent General Election not sufficiently 
decisive in regard to the Veto. It involves, therefore, 
another General Election before the question of the 
Lords is settled, and it seems to me perfectly clear that 
if a General Election is to take place we should have 
it as soon as possible. 

Of course the reply to all this may be that the 
finances of the country must be straightened out. All 
I have to say is, if there is confusion let the respon- 
sibility be put upon those who caused it. No doubt 
the difficulties could be got over by loans or otherwise. 


There is a naive simplicity about the concluding sentence 
which affords us eloquent evidence of Mr. Barnes’s fitness to 
be regarded as a statesman. The difficulties of the present 
financial situation can “be got over by loan or otherwise.” 
It would be interesting and instructive to discover what 
precise meaning Mr. Barnes attaches to the word “ other- 
wise” in the present instance, remembering that he has 
ruled out the immediate introduction of a Finance Bill ; and 
it is also interesting to note that the Socialists now openly 
advocate a policy of plunging the country into financial 
chaos. So much for their responsibility and patriotism ! 


This precious document has naturally been received in a 
very jubilant fashion by the extreme section of the Radical 
press, who appear to believe, or pretend to believe, that it 
will put upon Mr. Asquith just that amount of additional 
pressure necessary for enforcing a complete capitulation 
to the terms of Messrs. Redmond and Hardie, and it is 
suggested from these quarters that before Parliament 
meets Mr. Asquith should meet “the leaders of both the 
Trish and the Labour parties, and should frankly discuss 
the situation with them.” We are told that the Irishmen, 
“who, after all, wish the same ends as the Liberals,” would 
not be averse to be called into council, and perhaps 
the Socialists could also be prevailed upon to graciously 
grant the English Premier an audience. Meanwhile Mr. 
O’Connor continues to run between Downing Street and 
the United Irish League, and Mr. Asquith continues to 
run to the King and to Mr. Lloyd George. It is a very 
amusing, absurd situation, exceedingly undignified for the 
nation, but there is really no cause for us to get wildly 
excited over the matter. There is more sound than fury 
in the alarums and excursions of the past two weeks, most 
of which have been dictated by the tacticians of the various 
parties. “It is all a question of tactics,” remarks our old 
friend T. P. O’Connor, and on a question of tactics we may 
assume that Mr. O’Connor, whose tactics realised ten 
thousand pounds from the corner boys and bar-tenders of 
America, is something of an authority. Here is Mr. 
O’Connor’s view of the situation :— 


The policy of the Irish members is not so much 
hostility to the Budget as hostility to the tactics of 
bringing the Budget in first and the Veto Bill second. 
If the Veto Bill were brought in, and if the Govern- 
ment, after it had been adopted by the House of 
Commons, were in a position to say that they would be 
able to carry this measure into law, in spite of the 
hostility of the House of Lords, there would be no 
further trouble with the Irish members about the 
Budget. 

It is all a question of tactics. The Irish members 
can be retained as supporters of the Government if 
wise tactics be adopted; if unwise tactics be adopted 
their hostility to the Government is equally assured. 

I believe that even a cursory consideration of the 
Trish tactics will prove that they are the only possible 
tactics whick ean lead to victory, and still more they 
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are the only tactics that can avoid a disastrous, far- 
reaching, and even ignominious defeat for both the 
Liberal and the anti-veto cause. If you begin your 
campaign by again sending up the Budget to the 
House of Lords, are you not beginning by a sur- 
render? For, of course, if these gentlemen had the 
power to reject last year they have the power to reject 
this year as well. 

We want to make a revolution or we do not. If we 
want to make a revolution, then we ought to think 
in revolutionary terms and do revolutionary deeds. 

The only methods by which we can carry this great 
constitutional revolution is to use the weapou of the 
Budget which the Lords have given into our hands, 
and then give them the choice between dealing with 
the chaos they have created or accepting legislation 
which will take out of their idle, mischievous, and 
senseless hands the power ever again of bringing such 
chaos upon the country. 


Well, now we know all about the matter, and for our part 
we believe that such “wise tactics” will be pursued as 
will retain the Irish members as supporters of the Govern- 
ment; although, on the other hand, it is just possible that 
Mr. Redmond, considering the growing activities of Mr, 
O’Brien and Mr. Healy, may consider it “ wiser tactics,” 
so far as Irish votes are concerned, to force a general elec- 
tion immediately. The Socialists might also gain a 
tactical advantage by being able to say to the constituen- 
cies that they have forced the issue, and for the present, 
at least, reduced our existing system of party government 
to a state of farcical ineptitude. It will be noticed that 
in all these intrigues and negotiations the question of 
tactics remains the one dominant factor, It is all a matter 
of self-service, of private purpose. No one appears to be 
considering the country’s interests or the nation’s future. 
Fortunately the Unionist Party is able to stand outside 
such a network of ignoble conspiracies, and it is the duty 
of all Unionists to do all that is in their power to 
strengthen the bonds of the party and its constructive pro- 
gramme. Another general election may be forced upon the 
country by the coalition in the near future; the reins of 
government may be transferred to the Constitutional Party 
in the immediate future. And in the face of such possi- 
bilities as these it behoves us all to concentrate our atten- 
tion upon the interests of Unionism, especially upon the 
exposition of a strong constructive policy, rather than to 
amuse ourselves by watching the difficulties and distress 
into which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill have so 
successfully landed the Radical Party. Once again it is 
to be a battle between principles and tactics, and there can 
be-no doubt as to the ultimate result of the struggle. 


FIELD-MARSHALL HALL AND 
MANNERS SUTTON 


In June last we wrote a letter to a firm of solicitors who 
had threatened us with a libel action, and we observed :— 
With regard to the action you threatened, we have 
only to remark that in our view the Honourable 
Henry Frederick Walpole Manners Sutton is a person 
whom it would be difficult for reasonable people to 
libel. 
On July 8 we wrote to Mr. Manners Sutton himself in the 
following terms :— 


A fortnight ago we received letters from a firm of 
solicitors requesting us to deny that you were the 
person referred to in a paragraph which appeared in 

Continued on page 176. 
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this paper, and threatening us with an action for libel 
if we did not make this denial. We replied that we 
should publish no such denial, and that we should be 
glad to receive your writ. The writ has not arrived, 
consequently we must conclude that the solicitor’s 
letter was a piece of bluff, and that you yourself are 


a coward and a poltroon, besides being a person of 
no principle. 


On the strength of these two letters Mr. Manners Sutton 
obtained from Sir Albert de Rutzen process which enabled 
him to proceed criminally against us. Probably in the 
whole history of criminal libel process was never before 
granted on such slender and trivial materials. Both the 
letter to Mr. Manners Sutton’s solicitors and the letter to 
Mr. Manners Sutton were read by our own solicitors prior 
to being dispatched, and we were assured—and quite 
properly assured—that neither of them was a libellous 
letter and could not form the basis of an action. Sir 
Albert de Rutzen thought differently, however, and process 
was granted. Having such slender and almost childishly 
frivolous grounds for their proceedings, it was only natural 
that the prosecution should seek from the very outset to 
cloud the issue and to impute against us offences with 
which we were not charged. Mr. George Elliott, K.C., 
went to Bow Street and talked wildly about blackmail 
and about Tue Acapemy having fallen on evil days. We 
were assured that we were very wicked people, and that 
Mr. Manners Sutton was determined to “stop us,” and 
that unless we apologised at once all sorts of horrible 
things would happen to us. Sir Albert de Rutzen himself 
suggested that we should “withdraw every word of what 
we had said,” and Mr, Arthur Newton, who was at that 
time acting for us, backed up Sir Albert with his own 
entreaties and advice. We refused either to apologise or 
to withdraw. Subsequently we were shown the opinion of 
one of the most eminent counsel at the criminal bar. It was 
an opinion which in our judgment might have been written 
by a schoolboy, and it advised apology and settlement. 
We declined to be moved from our position, and ultimately 
we changed our solicitors and counsel and placed ourselves 
in the hands of Mr. Fiennes Clinton, who instructed for 
us Mr. J. P. Valetta and Mr. Tycho Wing. These gentle- 
men advised us from the first that we had the right on our 
side, and that they had no fears as to the result, and the 
soundness of their advice was amply justified on Tuesday 
afternoon last, when, afier a trial extending over four 
days, the jury brought in a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 


We are not disposed at this juncture to enter into close 
details with respect to the inner history of the case. When 
that history is made public—and it will have to be made 
public in the High Courts before the year is out—there 
will be some pretty reading for the persons who have so 
assiduously advised apology and settlement in this, that, 
and the other interest, and particularly for those people 
who babble about the beauties of compromise and are 
eloquent as to considerations of expediency. Meanwhile, 
however, we may quite properly take some note of the 
remarkable conduct of Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C.. M.P., 
in his capacity as leading counsel to the now discredited 
prosecutor. We should make it plain at the outset that 
Mr. Marshall Hall came into the case only a few days 
before the actual trial. Up to the end of January last, 
at any rate, he had nothing to do with it, Mr. Manners 
Sutton’s trust being reposed in Mr. Elliott, K.C., and Mr. 
Sorry Deans. Mr. Hall was called in virtually at the 
last minute. He went to the Old Bailey to do or die. He 
will never make us believe that he is not sufficient of a 
lawyer to know that there was no criminal libel and no 








libel of any sort in the two late letters upon which Mr. 
Manners Sutton and his advisers originally based their 
proceedings. But Mr. Marshall Hall is a believer in that 
wonderful influence called prejudice, and he hoped by 
dint of raking up the irrelevant and putting tremendous 
emphasis on matters which have nothing to do with the 
case that he might obtain what is known as a fluke convic- 
tion. He failed, as he was bound to fail. English justice 
has not yet come to such a pass that the conviction 
of innocent persons can be procured by the specious loqua- 
city and verbiose venom of King’s Counsel. Mr. Marshall 
Hall should now, it seems to us, be entirely convinced of 
this fact, and for the future should do his best to refrain 
from imagining that his gifts as a cross-examiner or as a 
pleader can be of the smallest use to his clients unless he 
exercises them in a reasonable and high-minded manner. 
He may also learn from this unfortunate affair that the 
Buzfuz method, while no doubt excellent when you are 
dealing with unintelligent policemen or frightened widows, 
is apt to get you into serious trouble when persons of 
average pluck and intelligence happen to come along. Both 
for the present writer and for Lord Alfred Douglas Mr. 
Marshall Hall prepared what Bunyan called “the grievous 
crabtree cudgel.” To his own great surprise and con- 
sternation he got cudgels in return. The spectacle of the 
most relentless cross-examiner at the bar appealing to the 
Common Serjeant for protection against a couple of simple 
literary persons such as ourselves and Lord Alfred 
Douglas is one which is long likely to be remembered in 
the humorous annals of the Old Bailey. Mr. Marshall 
Hall will doubtless be more careful next time. 

For the present we wish to add only the following 
statements :— 


1. The verdict of “Not Guilty” was given on the 
first count of the indictment by which we were 
arraigned for publishing certain paragraphs in Tue 
Acapemy, and for writing a letter to Manners Sutton’s 
solicitors, in which we said that he was a person whom 
it would be difficult to libel. The jury had to find 
that we spoke the truth, and that we spoke the truth 
in the public interest. If they had found that we 
had spoken the truth, but had not spoken the truth 
in the public interest, their verdict must have been 
“Guilty.” And if they had found that we had spoken 
falsely or mistakenly in the public interest their 
verdict must still have been “ guilty.” As it is, their 
verdict was “not guilty.” 

2. No verdict at all was found or asked for on the 
second count of the indictment by which we were 
arraigned for saying that Manners Sutton was & 
coward and a poltroon, the reason being that the jury 
felt that the first count was the more important and 
greater count, and that the greater includes the less. 

3. With regard to costs, some confusion arose at 
the termination of the proceedings. But the Common 
Serjeant set the matter right next day by explaining 
that he did not propose to allow either party costs 
out of the county funds. He had previously made it 
plain that he did not wish to express an opinion on 
the proceedings either way. This was quite just and 
proper, particularly as immediately after the verdict 
Mr. Valetta indicated that certain other proceedings 
would be taken against Mr. Manners Sutton. 


For the present we are content with our verdict of “ Not 
Guilty.” We wish publicly to thank our counsel, Mr. J. P. 
Valetta and Mr. Tycho Wing, and our solicitors, Messrs. 
Fiennes Clinton and Co., for their painstaking and un- 
wearying efforts on our behalf, and we wish also to thank 
most heartily the several hundreds of persons, many © 
whom are complete strangers to us, who have written oF 
telegraphed to congratulate us upon the result of the trial. 
T. W. H. C. 
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THE CELTIC “GLOOM” 


SUPERSTITION, in general, is a hardy plant, and, in addi- 
tion to longevity, may be said to possess a reputation for 
doubtful ancestry. Like the thief in the night they come— 
whence or how no man knows—and few take the trouble to 
inquire. Of such superstitions is that which imagines all 
the Celtic world a mist, and the individuals who inhabit 
it so many fog-bound hypochondriacs. Whence is this egre- 
gious superstition, which haunts the brains of English 
magazine editors, much as the ghosts of “ Ossian” plagued 
his shadowy heroes? Is there anything in Celtic literature, 
alive or dead, to give ground or colour to it—is there any 
“note” struck by Gaelic bard or seanachaidh to which we 
can appeal as supplying proof positive and incontrovertible 
that “ gloom” is the natural normal environment of the 
Celtic mind? 

The superstition that the Celtic is a “gloomy” race is 
new. It is possible that its genesis should be sought for 
in the poetical lucubrations of “ Ossian” MacPherson in 
that wonderful collection of blank verse which Mr. Andrew 
Lang finds so depressing, but which the great Napoleon, 
as every schoolboy knows, thought comforting, so much so 
that even when « youth he stuffed his haversack with the 
Gael’s productions instead of with the marshal’s baton 
wherewith every patriotic Frenchman is supposed to go 
forth to war. That revival, which shook all literary Europe, 
was certainly the means of letting loose a flood of strange 
conceits and baseless beliefs touching the Scottish and the 
Irish Gael. The poems themselves were largely the crea- 
tion of a disordered and unscientific, if powerful, imagina- 
tion, acting in conjunction with preconceived opinions as 
unstable as regards the essential facts of life and story as 
the clouds on which the Gaelic heroes sat and made their 
shadowy lays. Thus, possibly, the modern creed which 
postulates the “Celtic gloom” is but one of many by- 
products for which the MacPhersonian genius must be held 
responsible. Certainly the depressing “atmosphere” of 
these poems, with their lugubrious dramatis persone and 
misty utterances, bear a striking resemblance to what the 
late Mr. William Sharp (the talented, if ambiguous, expo- 
nent of this gloomy “ school”) conceived to be the normal 
natural setting of the Celtic mind. Neither Sharp nor 
MacPherson composed in Gaelic; hence it was not from 
that language they derived their cults. The latter, no 
doubt, spoke Gaelic—was born and reared amongst the 
Gaelic people. We know, too, that when challenged (but 
only when so brought to book) he published a Gaelic 
version of his poems—a version which few could read, if 
report speaks truly. Sharp, on the other hand, did not 
possess even that smattering of slipshod Gaelic which, in 
the case of MacPherson, so much excited the ire and 
ridicule of a genuine mati of Gaelic letters—John Mac- 
Codrum, the poet. Sharp’s qualifications, therefore, as 
interpreter (even in English) of the Celtic mind must be 
regarded as slender in the extreme. A summer or two 
Spent in western isles, even though a writer’s constant 
companion should be a book of conversational sayings, 
idioms, and phrases in the Gaelic language, does not 
necessarily constitute him a trustworthy literary exponeat 
of the Celtic or any other foreign mind. And that Sharp’s 
means and qualifications for the task which, under the 
pseudonym of “Fiona MacLeod,” he set himself to per- 
form in the face of the whole literary world did not amount 
to more than this is proved, and proved conclusively, I 
think, by all his published works. Something, no doubt, 
must be allowed to both men on the score of inherited 
tendency of racial intuition and so forth. MacPherson’s 
Work is not all stage-thunder of that kind which is manu- 
factured within sound of Bow Bells; neither was William 
Sharp without his lucid Celtic intervals. Both men were 
Celts by descent, and however much circumstance, mental 
temperament, and language may have opposed its passage, 
blood will out at times. 
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Whence, then, the “Celtic gloom,” if we are not to look 


| for its genesis in the published works of these two men! 
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Melancholy is not the exclusive possession of any par- 
ticular race, but the “Celtic gloom” is a thing apart. It 
obsesses the writings of Sharp, and in a lesser degree 
those of MacPherson, as completely as the mists of autumn 
enshroud the glens and bens of Highland Scotland, where 
there is neither sun nor breeze to dissipate their sway. 
You can scarcely see the words for the mist, and “ gloom” 
unrelieved drops chillingly from every page much as the 
distilled sea-fog does from birch and larch in Western 
Highland glens. The note struck is not an occasional pass- 
ing symphony in black and grey, but, realities considered, 
a continuous discord. Gloom calls the tune, and there is 
nought for the reluctant Gael but to foot it as dismally as 
he may. Such exotic representations are not verities, but 
verbal posturings in the form of literature. 

True Celtic literature is much like other people’s. It 
is a kaleidoscope to which all the emotions, all the 
passions, all the varying shades of thought to which man 
is prone and heir contribute their proportionate shares. 
“Gloom” does not dominate it, save in those cases, and 
few they are, wherein special circumstances conspired to 
sour the Celtic soul. In the poetical works of Dugald 
Buchanan, as in those of John MacLachlan, there is much 
that is gloomy. The first wrote under depressing religious 
conditions; the latter’s muse was inspired with a vivid 
engrossing sense of racial wrongs; but even so, the student 
of Celtic literature will look in vain in the works of these 
two men for any symptoms of that gloom which Sharp 
imagined. And as for prose, there is nothing in the whole 
wide range of Celtic literature to save as buttress for the 
faith which Sharp professed. Rather is the prevailing 
note struck, in both prose and verse, lively, joyous, gay 5 
and even where melancholy is indulged, as, of course, it 
needs must be at times, there is nothing of that nebulous 
misty verbiage which Sharp derived from God alone knows 
where. 

Like his Trish kinsman, the Scottish Gael is by nature 
lively ; and though no doubt the iron heel of Calvinism has 
crushed out half his native gaiety, yet there is little that 
is “dour” and preternaturally solemn in Gaelic litera- 
ture. It would seem, indeed, as if Calvinism, at all events 
in its narrower and more forbidding forms, had been 
powerless to subdue the Gaelic muse, however much the 
iron of a stern, unbending creed may have entered into 
the religious soul of the Scottish Celts. In spite of the 
frowns of clergy and the bigoted brow-beatings of narrow- 
minded ecclesiastical courts, the true Celtic temperament 
has, so far as literature is concerned, more than held its 
own. There is little or no trace of this illiberal spirit in 
Gaelic prose and verse—rather, on the contrary, a disposi- 
tion to satirise and revile it as something which our Gaelic 
authors instinctively recognised to be hostile to all forms 
of art. The social manners and customs, too, of the Trish 
and Scottish Gael proclaim their close affinity, if not their 
common origin. Until the ’45, these were identical ; just) 
as, up to the period of the religious revolution, “ Erse ” or 
Irish Gaelic formed the literary language of the Scottish 
Highlands. Social customs amongst us have greatly 
changed— even the “ wake ” (universal at one time through- 
out the Highlands), has gone the way appointed for all 
such convivial form of corporeal entertainment by inquisi- 
torial kirk sessions, though the “ Highland Funeral ” still 
remains a thing apart; and as to language, it, too, has 
participated in the many alterations wrought by changed 
belief and different political conditions. No longer is this 
latter Irish. The Latin character and the Scottish idiom 
make for independence in this direction, and so much so 
that to the vast majority of Scottish Gaels modern Irish 
is a closed book, just as is the modern Gaelic literature of 
Scotland terra incognita—and for precisely similar 
reasons: the now essential differences between Scots and 
Trish Gaelic—to the vast majority of the Celts of Erin. 

Still, in spite of these, and other important changes too 
numerous to mention, the essential homogeneity of these 
two peoples stands unaffected. The Celtic temperament 
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ia still the same. Disregarding differences in idiom, in 
spelling, and even in grammatical construction, the poetry, 
as the prose, of Irish Ireland and Scottish Scotland are, 
in respect of temperament, substantially the same. The 
same love of nature, the same genius for word-painting her 
most seductive aspects, the same passionate attachment to 
home and clan, the same directness of speech and clarity 
of vision, the same delicate appreciation of the objective 
rather than the subjective things of this world—even the 
same weaknesses, defects, and failings—characterise the 
modern productions of Irish and Scottish Gaelic authors ; 


but of “Gloom” and mistyness, in the Sharpian sense of 
those words, there is little or none. 


R. E. 











REVIEWS 
A MINISTER OF FRANCE 


The Duke de Choiseul. By Rocer H. Sorrav. (B. H. 
Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.) 

In January, 1771, Horace Walpole wrote to the Duchesse 
de Choiseul as follows: —‘ My Lord Chatham said in full 
Parliament that since the late Cardinal Richelieu France 
had not had so great a Minister as the Duke de Choiseul,” 
and with this quotation Mr. Soltau opens the Lothian 
Essay for 1908, which is devoted to the life and career of 
that remarkable man. 

Etienne Francois de Choiseul was born in Lorraine on 
June 28, 1719. His father was Francois-Joseph de 
Choiseul, Marquis de Stainville, who spent his life in the 
service of the Dukes of Lorraine. The future Minister 
of France therefore first appears as the Comte de Stain- 
ville, a subject of the Duchy, which, however, fell to 
France in 1766, and thus made the Duke de Choiseul an 
hereditary French subject. 

Choiseul says that his “infancy and youth were spent 
like those of everybody else,” which Mr, Soltau trans- 
lates into the meaning—“ receiving little or no school- 
ing, and being brought up with exalted ideas of his 
own superiority: ‘I have considered that my master 
and his kindred were above me, and that all the rest 
were either my equals or my inferiors.’” His career 
began as a soldier of Lorraine, but sent with his regi- 
ment to take part in the war between Austria and Turkey 
(1738), “an attack of smallpox at Vienna cooled his 
martial ardour,” which is not to be wondered at! Then 
he served in the Hungarian campaign as aide-de-camp 
to Prince Charles of Lorraine, and after the Peace of 
Belgrade visited Constantinople, “ where he gathered much 
experience and a sharp attack of pestilential fever.” His 
early travels were not very fortunate. Then he seems to 
have realised that a great career was open to him, but 
not in the service of the little Duchy of Lorraine. So he 
threw in his lot with France—to the mutual advantage of 
the great country of his adoption and of himself. After 
some years of varied service he fought at Dettingen, “ where 
he felt certain that the French ought to have won, and 
only lost through lack of discipline and order,” and the 
lessons of Dettingen made him a military reformer just 
twenty years later. After Dettingen he was given com- 
mand of an infantry regiment, and then in 1745 he 
obtained command of the regiment of Navarre, which gave 
its chief a senior rank among colonels, the seniority of a 
regiment being of more importance than that of the officer 
This regiment cost him 75,000 livres. He carried des- 
patches to Paris from Charleroi, as he had done from 
Dettingen, and then he fought at Namur, at Raucoux, 


and at. Laufelt, and was present at the sieges of Bergen- 
op-Zoom and Meestricht until the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
came in October, 1748. 

Now we have made a point of noticing the details 
given of the military career of Choiseul, who is known to 
history as a great minister and diplomatist, just because 
some of his greatest services to France were rendered as 
Minister for War, and in 1763 he was able to use as a 
reformer his experiences gained in command in camp and 
quarters. Thence we follow Choiseul through a short 
period of courtier life, during which he earned such a 
reputation for ill-nature that “he was often spoken of as 
the chief character in Gresset’s comedy, ‘Le Méchant.’” 
He levelled his biting tongue first against Mme, de 
Pompadour, but afterwards he became bound to her by a 
most tender friendship and converted her into a devoted 
ally—an alliance which without doubt hastened his career, 
but which finally tended to sap it when evil days came, 
for it brought with it the enmity of the Dauphin. From 
soldier Choiseul became diplomat. His first embassy was 





Rome, and he was at once charged with a delicate mission. 
Benedict XIV. was Pope, of whom we find a eulogistic 
appreciation on p, 11. A quarrel existed in France between 
the Parliament and the Clergy, and the intervention of the 
Pope was secured, which was exercised at the request of the 
King. This was Choiseul’s first diplomatic success, and 
his first step towards quarrelling with the Clergy. After 
three years of Rome the Embassy at Vienna became vacant, 
and to that, after some intrigue, Choiseul was appointed 
in 1757. It had become the most important of all French 
. diplomatic missions, since the treaty of Versailles had 
settled the Franco-Austrian alliance. The Seven Years’ 
War was in full swing, and every nerve was being strained 
by the allies, with very little success, to stem the progress 
of the armies of Frederick the Great. Choiseul’s corre- 
spondence of that period reveal him to have been an 
expert in matters of strategy and tactics, for from Vienna 
he gave frequent instructions to the generals in the field, 
while he was intermediary between the Court of Maria 








long friendship with Maria Theresa, and at the same time 

he acquired a close insight into all departments of French 

government—a record of consistent blundering and incom- 
| petence. With such a preparation Choiseul was called 
from Vienna to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1758 on 
the resignation of Bernis, and was created a duke. Bernis 
was made a cardinal and banished. 


On Choiseul’s appointment as Foreign Minister, Bern- 
storff (“The Oracle of Danemark”) wrote to him: “The 
tempest is raging, and the ship at the helm of which 
you have been put is much tossed about.” The course of 


Theresa and the French Court. There he formed his life- 





began twelve years of continuous office. For seven years 
he was Minister for Foreign Affairs, during four of which 


he held the portfolio of War also, and for five years he 


was Minister for the Navy and Colonies. “He was called 
to save France when there did not seem to be one capable 
statesman left, and he soon attained to the power, if not to 
the title, of Prime Minister.” Through these twelve years, 
from 1758 to 1770, Mr. Soltau guides us. They were 
full of the history of the world. They were not very 
glorious for France. All that Choiseul could do by his 
most skilful diplomacy and by his careful and untiring 
labours of administration was to delay the inevitable fall 
of the Ancien Régime. In his continental policy Mr. 
| Soltau shows him to us as constant to the principle of the 
| Franco-Austrian Alliance, and considers that he did not 


the Seven Years’ War had still five years to run, and so 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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appreciate the genius of Frederick, nor that the centre 
of German gravity had left Austria for Prussia. Again 
the author thinks that his policy towards England was 
dangerous to France. His hostility was consistent before 
the French Fleet was ready to back such inimical diplo- 
macy. The result was that France lost the Canadas, that 
in the West Indies her possessions were much reduced, 
while in India they became limited to a few trading 
stations. He was a true prophet, though, in declaring that 
winning the Canadas would lose to England the States. 
The value of friendship with Spain was held of secondary 
consideration to that of Austria, and this was not con- 
sistent with an anti-English policy, for Spain could 
threaten us directly—Austria only through allies. In this 
historical sketch Mr, Soltau introduces us afresh to all 
the leading actors, and does so breezily and with suffi- 
cient anecdote to make the reading very pleasant. Nearly 
every page has its footnotes, but they do not intrude them- 
selves, and some are most interesting. Choiseul’s greatest 
services to France were probably the causes of his down- 
fall. M. Vandal is quoted on p. 127. “He controlled all 
affairs of State, alone dealt with the Clergy, the Parlia- 
ment, the philosophers, and was supposed to have some 
new and daring scheme on every matter of government. 
He was less the courtier of his master than the servant 
of the public.” 


To be a national Minister was the mainspring of his 
policy. While a faithful servant of the Crown, he was 
inclined to the philosophic school, and was a personal 
friend of Voltaire. He made an approach to a modern 
army. Regiments used to be disbanded at the end of a 
war; he continued the lives of corps, reducing only their 
strength, and he abolished purchase. He had paid 75,000 
livres for his coloneley. To prevent such burdens on 
officers of the future he brought in his reforms, with the 
result that the officers of that day hated him. The aboli- 
tion of purchase in the British Army was similarly received 
in 1871. The navy was restored, too late to save the 
colonies of France, but still France was restored to second 
place on the seas, and by Choiseul. We read on p. 128: 
“It is no exaggeration to say that he had the spirit of a 
constitutional Minister, to whom the will of the people is 
the supreme law,” and it was as such that he “ entered into 
& strict alliance with the Parliament which had 
succeeded in persuading the people that to a great extent 
it represented the nation.” Through this alliance Choiseul 
earned the hatred of the Jesuits, and by help of it he 
obtained their expulsion from France, though three years 
after his fall, to which the order to no small extent con- 
tributed. His support of the Parliaments in their attempt 
to control Louis XV.’s extravagances again tended to 
shorten his career. The King believed he had incited 
them to revolt against Royal authority. But the crisis 
was hastened by the attempt “at realisation of the one 
aim of Choiseul’s foreign policy—revenge upon England.” 
(P. 163.) Spain was eager for war on England, Choiseul 
was eager, warlike preparations were being actively carried 
on. On December 23, 1770, Louis XV. had a last inter- 
view with Choiseul, and on ascertaining that war was 
unavoidable, exclaimed: “I had told you I did not want 
war.” The next day Choiseul was commanded to resign 
his offices and to retire to Chanteloup. 

The Duke de Choiseul was great in misfortune, and the 
last chapter is a very fine appreciation of a great man’s 
private character and political worth, with a_ true 


historian’s gift of a concise summary of the results and 
value of his labours. 


We will cite only three passages. 











Australia. 








Besenval is quoted thus: “ All that was wanting to put 
Choiseul in the first rank among Ministers was for him to 
have appeared at some other period than the confused 
end of the reign of Louis XV.” (P. 172.) On the same 
page Mr. Soltau amplifies Besenval’s viéw, and writes: 
“Tt was Choiseul’s misfortune to have to lead a weak 
nation allied to a decadent country against two rapidly 
extending powers commanded by two of the greatest mili- 
tary and political geniuses the world has known. 
Frederick the Great in camp and the elder Pitt in council 
would have dwarfed a French Minister of less worth 
than Choiseul. But him they never dwarfed, and Mr. 
Soltau justly writes (p. 173): “France could esteem ‘her- 
self happy that at a critical moment a man arose endued 
with an extensive, if not a very intensive, talent.” 





A CASE FOR BRITISH 
ENTERPRISE 


A Transformed Colony. Sierra Leone: As it was, as it 
is, its Progress, Peoples, Native Customs and Unde- 
veloped Wealth. By T. J. Atuprroor, 1.8.0., F.R.G.8. 
(Seeley and Co., Ltd. 16s. net.) 


We have in Mr. Alldridge’s bulky volume, which, besides 
the script, possesses sixty-six fine illustrations as well as 
an excellent map and an index, a highly important and 
most interesting work. To the Englishman who has never 
visited any one of the Colonies, it must act as a great eye- 
opener, since it will expose to him in a simple, pleasant, 
and easy form the grand process or executive power by 
which a vast tract of wild yet richly fertile country can 
be transformed in the comparatively short period of a few 
years into a smiling state of industrial quiet and pros- 
perity. And not only will it serve to do this, but it will 
also act as a splendid illustration of that hardy and con- 
quering force in the British coloniser which has marked 
him out, above every other pioneer, as the one specially 
fitted by his high qualities of courage and noble instincts 
of freedom to transform the savage rule of men and the 
wild riches of Nature into organised forms of social inter- 
course and industrial grandeur. 
Indeed, Mr. Alldridge’s work stands out as a forcible 
impeachment of that anti-British or stationary sense of 
existence which, following upon a succession of genera- 
tions of fat prosperity, threatens the Motherland at the 
present time with industrial disaster. Something has 
indeed gone amiss with the British spirit of independence 
and daring, that thousands of really able-bodied workers 
should prefer to live a life of meanness, idleness, and even 
of starvation, to a life of arduous yet healthy and sure 
independence. Surely the spirit of insurance against 
unforeseen trials, difficulties, dangers, and even petty and 
paltry inconveniences, has tended towards eradicating 
those finer national qualities which led our forefathers to 
consider that success was not worth possessing apart from 
the very risks which it had had upon life and all apper- 
taining to life? It was not merely the craving for material 
aggrandisement that fired the hearts of such men as Sir 
Francis Drake. Deeper down existed the finer and manlier 
thirst for adventure, without thought of the trials, hard- 
ships, and dangers, or without count of the dross even, 
which were likely to accrue from such a venturesome mode 
of life. Cook, in later days, was not suffering from a 
feverish or debasing thirst after gold when he landed in 
Even the earliest settlers -in~ our various 
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colonies were not moved by the assurance of finding ready- 
made farms to hand or of escaping from hard manual 
labour. Our modern assurance of every civilised form of 
comfort and indulgence may be all very well for a 
pampered and neurotically nurtured race of individuals, 
but it was not the kind of nurture from which England, in 
the hey-day of its manhood and hardihood, sprang. Here 
in the Sierra Leone Protectorate we have a vast hinterland 
of rich agriculture and commercial resources being opened 
up, under the facilities offered by the railways, and this 
not seemingly for the advantage of home, nor even of 
native, enterprise, but for the benefit of alien traders. 
Thus, through the decline in our race at home and the 
apathy of it in the Protectorate itself, which otherwise 
ought to give animation to the native spirit for trade or 
barter, the brilliant labours of the British executive are 
being utilised as a capital or import basis for Syrian 
monopoly. Whereas under a properly organised form of 
exportation on the part of England itself, the large revenue 
from a reciprocate trade of home exportation would intro- 
duce an era of mutual prosperity and expansion. As it is, 
the party who is at present reaping the rewards of British 
executive energy and outlay is the Syrian. Listen to what 
Mr. Alldridge has to say: “ Within the last ten years the 
Syrian trader has annexed the West Coast; he has come, 
and come to stay. He is already a very formidable rival 
to the Sierra Leone trader. He is more than a clever man 
of business; his tact is wonderful, amounting almost to 
genius. He lays himself out to study the country people, 
and he succeeds wherever he goes. His ways are his own, 
but whatever they may be, they turn in the money.” Again: 
“Finding that wherever he went he was successful. 

he let his family and friends at home know, and they 
came out in considerable numbers, not only to Sierra 
Leone, but all along the coast. They are now to be found 
both in the larger towns and also itinerating wherever 
there is any kind of communication, either by rail, water, 
or land transport. Nowadays, instead of these Syrians 
being mere pedlars selling small articles for pence, they 
are competing merchants, buying produce first-hand 
wherever they can get it; and that they are accumulating 
wealth and rapidly becoming a powerful community is 
beyond a doubt.” 


It is hardly necessary to add that such an alien form of 
commercial supremacy and monopoly is not to be found in 
any other British colony. The matter is, therefore, of 
serious moment. But perhaps the real reason of such 
apathy and neglect on our part is that the Hinterland has 
hitherto been considered to be no place for the British 
settler. Yet Mr. Alldridge, and many other capable autio- 
rities, entirely disagree with this idea. The author is con- 
vinced that “if the enormous natural wealth of the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate is really to be turned to account it 
must have British capital and plenty of it, British 
machinery, and, above all, British brains.” Moreover, he 
asserts that, considering the splendid opening which exists 
for the exportation of fruits indigenous to the soil, it seems 
incredible that so remunerative an industry should not 
have been worked long ago. In fact, fortunes are to be 
made by specially fitted fruit-carrying steamers. 


The book is not only a revelation of the national inertia, 
which led the Prince of Wales to exhort England to wake 
up, but it is also a revelation of national energy, the energy 
which is still displayed by our colonial governors and 
travelling commissioners. The marvellous, because rapid, 
change which Freetown and the surrounding country has 
undergone during the past decade is delightfully 








depicted. The Sierra Leoneans, who form the bulk 
of the population of Freetown, are locally known 
as Creoles. They have been British subjects for 
over a hundred years, and are descended from the 
early settlers, many of whom were liberated slaves 
from America and other parts of the world. They have, it 
seems, until recently rarely married up-country people, 
and they therefore form a class which, like the European, 
is distinct from the aboriginal native. So strong is the 
commercial instinct in them that, even as children, they 
are to be seen crowding the thoroughfares and open spaces 
offering their wares. So conservative are they, too, that, 
with the great facilities created by the railway, they refuse 
to do business beyond the limits of the city itself. Conse- 
quently, not only is there a congestion and stagnation of 
petty commerce in the town, but the vast demand created 
in the country districts by the very facilities of the rail- 
way is met by the cunning forethought of the Syrian 
merchant pedlar, whose depots, small or large, are to be 
met with at every favourable point of what are known as 
the “Feeder Roads,” so called because they “feed” the 
railway. An amusing incident illustrative of native crafti- 
ness is mentioned in connection with Governor Cardew’s 
house-tax policy, which unfortunately led to the native 
rising of 1898. A number of little lean-to sheds, known 
as Konkos, would be run up as annexes to the house 
proper; these would shelter several families, who thought 
that as the sheds were attached to one house, one tax would 
cover the lot. Needless to say that, as a means of fiscal 
redress, a law had to be passed limiting one house to ons 
family. The description of the peoples and the native 
customs possesses a power of interest by itself. 


There can be no doubt that such a work as this is was 
sadly needed to awaken public interest in a British colony 
which, on account of certain far-fetched climatic draw- 
backs, has suffered from great commercial neglect for 
years. It is to be trusted that Mr. Alldridge’s mass of 
peculiarly trustworthy information will have a healthful 
effect, by destroying unmerited prejudice and giving 
impetus to that finer spirit of enterprise and pluck which 
has ever been the real talisman of England’s greatness. 





The Life and Times of Martin Blake. By J. Freperick 
Canter. (John Lane. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr._CHANTER’s book, which shows careful research, is a 
contribution to the ecclesiastical and parochial history of 
Barnstaple, but will appeal only to a limited and local 
audience, for Martin Blake’s life was not “ of the centre.” 
Blake was born in 1593, and in childhood was “too much 
prone to waggishness and vanity.” When at school, how- 
ever, his vocation declared itself, and he took orders and 
became later Vicar of Barnstaple and Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral. He died in 1673. During his last years he 
began to gather together materials for an autobiography 
and jot down particulars of his conflicts with the Puritan 
lecturers, and his “ persecutions.” It is from these some- 
what prolix and disjointed notes that this life has been 
mainly composed. Whatever interest Blake may have 
to-day is not as a man, but as a type of the moderate 
churchmen of the seventeenth century, of whom it would 
be difficult to say to which party they belonged, for in 
different points they were in sympathy sometimes with one 
party and sometimes with another. “ Very little has been 
written from the standpoint of that very large number of 
clergy who, during the different crises of the long period 
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of the English Reformation, sought to reconcile their con- 
sciences and convictions with the various changes imposed 
on them by those who for the time being were in autho- 
rity—Vicars of Bray some have styled them,” and Martin 
Blake may be placed among them. 





FICTION 


Edward and I and Mrs. Honeybun. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 


One would have to search long and travel far before 
running across two such happy, and we might add delight- 
ful, mortals as the Edward and I of this sparkling and 
pleasant story. There are few who would meet misfor- 


By Karte Horvy. 


| monarchs,” Joachim IT. 
| as the Pompadour. 


| Countess von Stein’s husband.” 


Countess von Stein, is a factor in the history of Kronen- 
burg, in the reign of “that most fickle of European 
She spends money as recklessly 
She does what she likes with the 
King, and with the unfortunate man who is known as “ the 
The race of Stein is the 


| greatest in the kingdom, and its tradition is an unwaver- 


| ing devotion to the royal house. 


“In the far-off days of 


| King Wolfgang,” a Stein was wrongfully accused of treason 


tune in the face and set about conquering cruel circum- | 


stance with the same rare spirit as did these two people. 
But we must not forget that they had the assistance of 


Mrs. Honeybun, a very estimable though curious person- | 


ality. 
that stretched between the palatial splendours of Estcourt 
House, Park Lane, and the rural sordidness of the White 
House, King’s Chevral. Yet it was traversed under the 
sweet and inspiriting influence of true love, so that the 
mountains became as little hills, and the barren ways rose- 
strewn paths. The story has a pure and refreshing effect on 
the mind of the reader, which even the besetting weak- 
nesses of Lady Avon or the plebeian graces and airs of 
Mrs. Spink fail to destroy. Poor Aunt Tabitha’s well- 
meaning idiosyncracies produce a charming piece of 
romance at the end; but then it might be held that Edward 
and I were but mere ideals, and that the only real charac- 
ters were Lord and Lady Avon and Mrs, Spink. It will be 
best for the readers to judge for themselves. They will 


Nevertheless, it was indeed a wide and forlorn gulf | 


thoroughly enjoy the book, even if they do not believe the | 


whole of it. 





The Human Cobweb: A Romance of Old Peking. 
Putnam Weare. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


“Tue Human Copwes” is a book to be recommended. It 


By B. L. | 


is a thoroughly well-written novel with a good deal of | 


sober observation of human nature in it. 


The scene is | 


laid in China of 1898, when after much wavering the | 


Chinese Government decided to permit the construction of 
railways with foreign capital. 
petition between syndicates of different European 
countries, and Peter Kerr has a scheme, “ the conquest of 
China by commonsense methods ”—the building of some 
six thousand miles of railways designed so that all the 


It was a time of sharp com- | 


important centres of the Empire should be linked up. | 


Arrived in China, Kerr does 
methods so plausible. In this jand of mystery and 
intrigue some important papers are stolen from his 
despatch-box by Mme. Boisrogon, the wife of a rival “ con- 
cessionaire,” with whom he has a passing love affair, with 
the result that his great comprehensive scheme is brought 
to nothing. Kerr’s education at the hands of the Italian, 
Lorenzo, and his initiation into “what looked like opera 
bouffe, but was really Oriental business,” are skilfully told ; 
while Carnot, the Swiss hotel-keeper, as much at home in 
international or native politics as he was in the art of 
running an hotel; and Lorenzo, that mediwval-minded yet 
philosophic man of business, who succeeds in gaining his 
€oncession where Kerr has failed, are extraordinarily 
clever and painstaking studies. The financial schemes 
detailed and hinted at throughout the book are very 
plausible, in great contrast to the thinness of most novels. 


not find commonsense 





Pretty Barbara. 
Paul. 6s.) 


By AntHony Dytrineton. (Stanley 


“ . . . . 
Pretty Barsara” is an ingenious novel of the Rurita- 
Barbara, 


nian type, and full of romantic incident. 








and ordered to the block by the King. Moved by some 
impulse of remorse, Wolfgang met the prisoner and 
inquired whether he had no protest to offer against his 
sentence. The old man answered simply, “ What the King 
does, is well done,” and the saying is now the motto of 
this loyal family. In spite of the humiliation of his posi- 
tion, though Joachim has robbed him of his wife and his 
son, von Stein is still bound in the “terrible traditional 
trammels of loyalty to the Sovereign”; and though he 
wavers for a day in his allegiance, on discovering an 
anarchist plot, his last and perhaps instinctive impulse is 
to save the King’s life at the expense of his own. Plus 
royaliste que le roi, he dies with the motto of his house, 
“quod facit rex, bene fit,” on his lips; but Joachim and the 
Countess Barbara are spared to “a length of unworthy 
days.” 


A Year Out of Life. By Mary E. Water. (Melrose. 6s.) 


Turis book is written with the hope that “all true 
Americans and true Germans in reading it will understand 
one another a little better”; but we are afraid it adds 
little to our knowledge of the nations. The heroine,. 
Nathalie Felton, is an exceedingly patriotic American. 
“T was an American, and I thanked God for it,” she says 
somewhere. She “does” Germany one year, and during 
her stay offers to translate the works of a famous German 
author, an exponent of the realist school in fiction. They 
exchange sentimental letters, and finally an interview is 
arranged in Dresden. We are told that the German 
author’s letters are something more than letters, in that 
“ they are expressions of a masterful personality not without 
great charm”; but there is no great charm to be found in 
the insipid correspondence. The “famous author” pro- 
poses, is rejected, and marries someone else; “since then 
no word, no greeting, no inquiry, no sound on the part of 
either—only a silence as from beyond the flaming ram- 
parts of the world ”—a very fortunate conclusion. 








THIS GREAT AND WIDE SEA 


A rine episode in Greek history is the famous march 
of the Ten Thousand with Xenophon, and the story reaches 
its climax when the shout of @ddAacca Odidaooa arose 
as the summit of the hill was gained, and the army 
sighted the sea that meant home for them. That glad 
ery of the weary marchers reveals, in some measure, the 
strange affection which the Greeks had for the sea, and 
its strong appeal to their imagination. Full of peril, sad 
with the dumb ery of its unnumbered dead, yet wholly 
beautiful and divine, the restless sea was always beating 
against their coasts. While offering a livelihood to the 
fisherman, and the rich prize of commerce to the merchant, 
it was ever luring men to leave the safe, firm earth, and 
to venture on its bosom in their fragile vessels. Unchang- 
ing in vastness, yet never for two minutes the same; 
regular in its ebb and flow; teeming with strange life; 
bitter of taste, exhilarating in scent, cleansing and 
strengthening—what wonder if it roused the childlike 
imagination of Hellas to a delighted awe? 

The mystery of it is reflected in Greek mythology. 
Aphrodite was born of the soft foam of the sea; the 
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mother of Achilles was silver-footed Thetis, the old sea- 
king’s daughter. She dwelt far down in the ocean depths, 
but she heard the cry of her mortal son, as he stood “on 
the beach of the hoary deep, gazing over the boundless 
main, and uttered many a prayer to his dear mother, 
stretching forth his arms.” Again, the legend of the con- 
test between Athene and Poseidon for the soil of Attica, 
seems to echo the idea of Ocean’s power in the fortunes 
of men. Athene with her olive was finally accounted 
greater than Poseidon with his salt spring, but the contest 
was no unequal one, for Athens was bound by close ties 
to the sea. 

Perhaps it was the bitterness of the ocean’s taste, or 
perhaps it was the cleanness of its ever moving waters, or 
some early knowledge of its healthful properties, that 
taught the Greeks to regard it as a purifying element. This 
was a natural instinct, and Keats expresses it in his lines: 


“The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 


In the Iliad there seems to be a clear idea of ritual puri- 
fication from guilt by sea-water. Agamemnon, having 
despatched fair-faced Chryseis with conciliatory gifts to her 
father, “bade the hosts cleanse themselves. And they 
began to cleanse themselves, and the off-scourings they 
cast into the sea.” After this they were freed from the 
pollution incurred by the wrong done to Chryses. In later 
days a similar purification was part of the festival of the 
Eleusinian mysteries ; for on the first day of the festival, 
amid cries of dAade pi'ora (“Seaweid, ch ye initiated |”) 
the initiated went down to the shore, and cleansed them- 
selves in the sa't water; the holy rites cf Eleusis demanded 
some such special purification. “The voiceless children of 
the undefiled,” an Aschylean name for fish, again recalls 
the conception of the ocean’s purity. 


The sea was wonderful, partly by reason of the wonders 
contained in it: the evil-smelling seals; the cuttlefish, of 
which Homer speaks as being torn up from its bed with 
pebbles still clinging to its arms; the strange creatures of 
the deep such as poor fishermen found on the beach after 
a storm, and offered up to the ocean gods; and the half- 
imaginary monsters which caused much apprehension to 
shipwrecked Odysseus. Of all the Homeric adjectives 
ixdvoes is cne of the most delightful. 

ws Sadveyor Svo méyrov dpiverov ixOvdevta, (“and as two 
winds stir up the fishful sea,”) begins one of the fine 
similes in the Iliad. The word breathes the spirit of the 
Psalmist: “The earth is full of Thy riches; so is this 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumer- 
able, both small and great beasts. There go the ships; 
there is that leviathan, who Thou hast made to play 
therein.” 


The poetry of Greece is rich in sea colour. No deserip- 
tion could be half so vivid as some of the single adjectives 
of the Homeric poems—oivoy, the wine dark, ioédys, the 
violet coloured; zoAvdAvicBos, the blustering; and the 
words denoting size, the boundless, the unlimited, the deep- 
hollowed—<dréipwv, dréyptos, peyaxyrys. Whenever Homer 
speaks of the sea, he sends to our nostrils, across the 
ages, a breath of the clean, salt spray that hissed beneath 
the Argive kee's; or we see the leap and flash of the 
watery paths, or hear the west wind sounding over the 
wine-dark waves. 

The extraordinary pictorial power of the Hellenic lan- 
guage, whereby three or four words can call up a clear 
and lasting image, is well illustrated by the famous words 














of Prometheus, as he appeals in his agony to the great 
world of nature , f 

1 yTLWV TEKUPAT WV 

dvjpiO pov yé Aaopa (“ the countless laugh- 
ter of the ocean wavcs.”). Here are four words, but what a 
picture they convey, of sea ripples dancing in the sun, and 
lapping against some rock or pier. 

The dvpa movrias dvpa (“ wind, oh! wind of the deep”) 
of the Trojan women in Hecuba, is the very sigh of the 
wind itself; and the lines from Hippolytus, where 
Dictynna is said to haunt the dried-up mere— 


“For the Deep’s dry floor is her easy way 
And she moves in the salt wet whirl of the spray” 


(Prof. Murray)-—divats év vorias dApas—strike the mind like 
a gust of salt-laden wind blowing in from a boisterous 
sea. 

It was an oft-recurring idea among the ancients, how, 
long ago, in the dim ages of the past, the seas had been 
appointed by the gods to sever the lands from one another, 
and ships had been unknown, and no one had ventured 
forth upon the deep. The thought of the ship Argo first 
breaking into the untraversed waters was a favourite one 
in the Greek poets, and was reflected in Latin writers. Yet 
here it appeared as a distorted reflection of the old idea, 
for, roughly speaking, the Latin imagination was struck 
by the horrors of the sea, while the Greek was rather 
alive to its joys. Of course, in Greek literature also, 
where this subject is handled, an undertone of sadness is 
sometimes left, as in Hesiod, and, naturally, in the 
epitaphs of shipwrecked sailors in the Anthology. Judg- 
ing from these, we might even say that a hatred of the 
sea characterised the Greek race. Yet this is not the 
predominant feeling; before it is the glad free affection 
for the watery ways which is to be expected of that sea- 
faring people. There is a hearty sympathy expressed in 
the Homeric description of the Pheacians : 


ob yap haijxerot péeAe Bids ovde hapérpy 

GAN’ torot Kal éperpa vedv Kai vies tora 

How dyadAcpevot ToAinv mepdwor OdAacoay. 
“for the Pheacians reck not of bow nor quiver, but of 
masts and oars of ships and trim vessels, wherein delight- 
ing they traverse the hoary deep.” Likewise there is a 
suspicion of contempt for the Cyclopes, “ among whom are 
no ships vermilion-cheeked, nor shipwrights to make well- 
benched ships, which should travel to all cities, as oft- 
times men cross the sea to one another in their ships.” 

Among the blessings which Prometheus bestowed on 

primitive man was knowledge of shipbuilding and sea- 
faring. He taught them numbers, and the building of 
houses, divination, and the use of the ores that lie buried 
in the earth; “and none other than I,” he declared, 


“devised those sea-roving, canvas-winged chariots of 
sailors.” 


GaracodrAayxra Sovris & os dvr’ énod 
Aworrep’ Hpe vavtiAwy éxnpara. 


Roman writers still gave Prometheus the credit for this 
invention, but in their view it was a curse and no bless- 
ing, and they frequently expressed the old Hesiodic idea 
that it was a bold and wicked race of men who had learned 
to surpass the divinely appointed barriers of the ocean. 

“ Impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada” 


(“ Wilfully our ships o’erleap the forbidden waves”), said 
Horace, who was frankly a coward as regards the sea. In 
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his opinion it was a bold, foolhardy man who first 
launched his vessel on the cruel waters, while the merchant 
who visited the Atlantic wave unscathed several times a 
year must indeed be a special favourite of the gods. Other 
Romans show the same attitude, which is strikingly 
different from that of the average Greek. For him the 
risks and dangers of navigation had a healthy joy, and he 
exalted in the tough struggle with Nature, like the hardy 
Norsemen, and like the Devonshire fisher friends of 
Stephen Reynolds, “’Twas ‘Look out! Damme, look 
out! Here’s a swell coming! Get her head to it or we’m 
over. Gude for us!’ Some of the waves, rising and top- 
ping in the shallow water over the rocks, seemed to make 
the Cock Robin sit upright on her stern like a dog begging, 
and the higher the seas rose the more we gloried in them. 
Sufficient for the moment was the wave thereof. We 
swore at each other in a kind of chant. I had 
such a curious feeling of being in the sea—as much a part 
of it as the waves themselves—that the affair ceased to 
be a struggle. It became a glorious great big game.” 
“Many are the wonders of the world,” saith Sophocles, 
“but nought is more wonderful than Man. For he passes 
across the hoary sea in the stormy spray, crossing beneath 
the waves that surge around him.” To the Latins the 
struggle seemed an ill-matched one, for the deep conquered 
by treachery. Thus Lucretius counts it as a lost blessing 
of pre-historic days that “the swollen waters of the sea 
did not then dash men and boats against the rocks. Idly, 
fruitlessly, and in vain did the deep oft rise and rage and 
lightly drop its empty threats, for the crafty allurement 
of the calm water could not entice anyone into its 
treachery with laughing waves. In those days the wicked 
science of sailing lay dark and unknown.” Yet still the 
beauty of the crafty element made itself felt, as in the 
Lucretian line— 


“iam mare velivolis florebat puppibus.” 


(“ now the sea blossomed with sail-winged ships.”) 


To Virgil likewise Nature revealed all the loveliness of 
the salt deep, but he too was haunted by the sad murmur 
of the brooding storm, and outward beauty could not make 
him forget the horrors of shipwreck or the wild rage of a 
storm let loose upon the waves. So in the earthly paradise 
of which he dreamed, seafaring was to be no more. 


Cedet et ipse mari vector, nec nautica pinus 
Mutabit merces; omnis feret omnia tellus. 


(And the sailor himself shall quit the sea, nor shall the 


shall yield all things.) 


Even the briéfest study of this subject would be incom- 
plete without an allusion to the mysterious end which 
was prophesied for Odysseus. After all his wanderings he 


that shall slay me when I am bowed beneath a soft old 
age.” What was this mysterious, kindly death? What- 
ever it was, it was fitting that he who had in life been 
tossed to and fro over the sea should in the end be called 
away by a gentle summons from the sea. 


From the mythical days of the lord of sea-girt Ithaca 
to the proud sea victory of Salamis, and onward through 
the changing fortunes of the race, Greece was wedded to 
the sea. One of the most touchingly beautiful revelations 
of this Hellenic affection for the salt waves comes from 
the epitaph on the grave of some Greek exiles in Persia, 
men of Eretria who died far away from home :— 


olde ror’ "Avyatoto BapvBpopov oldua Aurovres 
» , , , , 
ExBardvv rediw keine percariy. 
xaipe kAuTH wore twatpis "Epérpia, xaiper ‘APjvat, 
yeiroves EvBoins, xaipe Oidaroa didn. 


(“We who once left the deep roaring wave of the Aigean 
lie here in the heart of Ecbatana’s plain. Farewell, thou 
famed Eretria, once our fatherland; farewell, oh Athens, 
neighbour of Euboea; farewell, beloved sea! ”) 





THE DEATH OF ORPHEUS 


A BaAcCHANALIAN DITHYRAMB 


Orpnevs: “ Now will I thrill my silver lyre and sing with 
the sweet fervour of the Lemnian god who hearkens in his 
starry fastnesses unto the discourse of lone Orpheus. The 
orbs of night pierce sadly through the pines that stay their 
dusky boughs to list to me, and faint ’mid their own per- 
fumes whisper ‘Hush!’ to the stray zephyrs that would 
play with them and still Aeolus with a vague rebuke. 
The wildered things on Mount Rhodope pause and draw 
around me in a charmed ring, the spotted libbard with the 
smooth shy fawn, the creeping asp and wistfu] gazing 
kine, all these swell my Circéan audience. And far away 
the blown, fleet troops of Pan, goat-footed, with strong 
savour of low beasts and wrying chaplets set on wicked 
horns ’bove faces lean and sharp with daedal mirth stop in 
their headlong clatter down the hills and sink entrancéd 
in a huddled rout beneath my spells by Muses most 
approved. See how old Pan nods drowsing o’er his pipes 
that hold the pale, sad soul of Syrint fast, how dryads, 
fauns, and satyrs lie a-swoon amid the river flags, and 
lamias grow wan of cheek as with mandragora. Yea, I 


_ am lord upon Rhodopis that bears the strange name of the 
voyaging pine exchange her merchandise; every land | 


is restored to his home and his faithful wife; but still in | 
his heart is the knowledge of yet other roamings to come. | 


He is to travel on and on to many cities of men, carrying 
an oar, until he comes to a place where men know not the 
sea, nor eat their food mixed with salt; nor know they 
ruddy-cheeked ships, nor smoothed oars, which are the 
Wings of ships. (This was indeed a strange, far-away 


land.) And his sign shall be when a man meeting him | 
thinks his oar to be a winnowing fan. Then he is to | 


plant his oar in the ground, and make fair sacrifice to 
Lord Poseidon, and return home again, and sacrifice to 
all the immortal gods. “And death,” he tells his wife, 
“shall come unto me from the sea-—a very gentle one— 





Egyptian witch who throneth on the pyramids at night 
and lures the Lybian by her drifting notes and richest 
shimmer of her yellow hair to sure destruction in her 
magian craft. 


“O mortals, mortals! do not play with gods and have 
no dalliance with wizardry! Ask not to see the Veiled 
Truth or mock Latona stooping down to drink at streams 
of living waters, nor yield to the charm of Demeter amid 
the winnowed corn as frail Iasion, lest the livid bolt of 
Zeus blast your rash iniquities! O, attend unto the teach- 
ing of wise Orpheus, whom sorrow, the great master. 
learned these things. Was I not joyous with Eurydice? 
Fair was my virgin love as lilies are. Her limbs were 
whiter than the Cyprian’s arising from the blue golf of 
the sea yet kissed from keen, cool lappings of the foam; 
there was a thridded rose on either lip, and hyacinthine 
mysteries were her eyes hung by the drowsy fringes of her 
lids. Her hair was warm as wheat beneath the sun, and 
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diffuse of pure air and zedoary that scents the plains of 
the Panchaean land, and saffron as the spring were all her 
robes, fastened upon each shoulder by dove-wings. My 
Galatea, my Eurydice! I would pile Pelion upon Ossa 
now to gain the heaven of a single kiss from thy small, 
perfume-bearing mouth, or feel thy tender, dawn-tipped 
fingers on my face. O, why, when sporting blithely ’mid 
thy hand-maidens, did one sleek, shiny viper sting the foot 
that had so often lain within my palm, when thou cam’st 
wrapped in unguent linen stuffs, divinely chill back from 
thy matin bath? Now art thou very far and mournful in 
thy Acherusian haunt, Eurydice. Would I were with thee 
by the Stygian flow of lamentations and had share within 
thy dim, unplumbed forgetfulness of life. Did I not go 
down through the fiendish gate past fearsome Cerberus, 
whose very foam breeds round him poisonously in dells of 
bane and venomed flowers? Yea, to the utmost core of 
Hell I forced to rescue thee, from the sick, puling sprites 
that trend, eternal penance by the waterside with moan and 
thin, wrung hands. I braved the throne of her in whose 
dim garden lie the seeds of Life, where she leaned slum- 
brous ‘neath her high gold crown against the solemn side 
of the Plutonic lord who stole her even as the snake stole 
thee from the embroidered Ennian fields wherein she 
gaged the vague, sweet joy of maiden dreams. O, soft T 
tuned as nightingale who cries for Itylus, as lark upsoar- 
ing from fresh morning fields, as sirens luting o’er the 
waves by noon or vestals hymning for slain Adonais. The 
eagle left racked Tityus at rest, the seven sad princesses 
drooped their urns, and Irion paused beside Sisyphus, 
whose white beard wreathed as white mist round his stone 
All, all had peace in Hades as I sang, even the Furies 
ceased their hideous chant and Proserpina’s tears dropped 
as slow rain smites on the palely verdancies of spring and 
buds renascent ’mid their languid dreams; e’en so the 
indolent current of her ruth ran glamorously a-down her 
slackened face. Yet when I turned my head I lost thee, 
love, and thou wert snatched back in the gaping jaws of 
sable Hades, stretching forth thine arms with piteous 
prayer in thy violet eyes, and I was left again on earth 
alone. O sweet, sitlce then I find no rest amid the’ 
Thracian steeps; no balsam for the wound within my 
breast, although the mages gave me philtres, and for three 
long nights I sat upon the hills beneath the frozen stars 
with the old wizards of bleak Epirus who know to raise the 
spirits of the dead. But all was vain, for thou art surely 
banned and prisoned ’neath the Aleyonian mere whereon 
shake the blue lotus of the dusk! Eurydice, Eurydice!” 
First Maenad (lying in a grove): “ Hist! Fallen sisters! 
What a mournful sound beats on mine ears where dizzy 
Lesbian wine rushes empurpled by my dizzier blood. I 
loathe thee, O thou funeral chant, thou pyre of hope and 
arrogant, delicious life!” 
Second Maenad: “Io! 


my body sore and fragrant when I woke here this grey 
morn with drunken films upon my moony eyes, and I have 
lain e’er since so wondrous still that a lank lizard scuttled 
o’er my bosom and I choked with my hands. Ah—h, the 
green bitterness of lizard blood! ” 

Third Maenad: “TI had a water-rat that was quite 
moist. Pll set an ivy chaplet in my hair and twine 
my locks into Erynnian snakes.” 

Fourth Maenad: “ Ho! old Cottyto! I’d be Semele, if 
lightnings lulled the throbbing of my veins. Harsh Zeus, 
come!” 

Fifth Maenad: “Oh, oh, I @ead! Nay, ’tis not he, the 
god, for whom thou croakest with such brackish sobs! It 
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The pine-needles had pricked | 


was the moon that looped its front between the pine-tops 
for a space. O Moon, like a Thessalian witch I’ll hail 


down from heaven with a spell and eldritch cries and 
beaten tambourines! ” 


Sixth Maenad: “See how I weep with spent delight 
more tense than honey from old Imolus Dionysos 


Meilichius! Will such tears not turn to amber as the 
Heliads do?” 


Orpheus (heard from afar): “I can but lilt thy name, 
Eurydice, for its rare syllables enshrine my world and all 
the aether dight cerulean amid its silver swarms, Eury- 
dice!’ 

First Maenad: “Thou ill-starred dirger of the lotus- 
pipe! Mirth is as rare as birds’ milk in thy song. Thou 
dost offend me! Canst thou not adore the village god of 
Eleutherea, who conquered darkling Eastern hordes and 
was hailed Emperor of the Orient in Perse and desert- 
ridden Araby also? He knocked at hundred-gated Thebes 
till its gates unclosed before the ivory wand admitting him 
and his mixed followers. Teiresias linked with Cadmus, 
Silenus jogged on his unkempt ass; they honoured them 
in Boetia and Athene. O thou who sleepest in the wintry 
months to wake once more and flourish in the Lent! 
Iacchus, strangest Eleusinian, to whom the wolf fawns 
and the trinal band of mystic sisters that hold queen- 
ship o’er corn, oil, and wine pay tribute. High Keramic 
sire, thyself from lightnings riven giving lightning back, 
for whom we loose the fillets in our hair, who changed the 
proud daughters of Minyas, labouring o’er baskets of fine 
filigree and plaited reeds and osiers into bats ’mid smoke 
and fire, because they dared to mock thy holy days and 
toil, ’gainst the supreme command derisively. Staining 
our faces with the lees of wine we join thy mad proces- 
sions in the night and vest ourselves within the savage 
skin of lynxes, hymning on the boxwood flute such music 
as rejoices the hoar years of Cybele, the mother of the 
gods wearing her turret head-dress, and drawn forth by 
tawny lions out of Dindymus. Hearken to our voices, fierce 
as vineyard noise, and shrilling as those priestesses that 
call thy lovely image from the thralléd sea at Elis. O 
thou god, born in the home of Phrygian basilisks, and 
laughing ’neath thy dark, anointed locks with Ariadne on 
Cithaéron’s heights. Hé! how the Titan woods resound 
thy glee and the spilt wine runs burning o’er the breasts 
of the drunk, babbling revellers at thy feet!” 

Second Maenad: “Give me blood! A white, slow bull 
with beryl horns, to tear for supple fingers! Ha! To 
be a Priestess of the Earth an’ suck the reeking flesh of 
goats. An antelope, a fawn, aewe,a ram! Fleece, horns 
and hooves, hair, hide and bones! Ai, ai, to drink some 
blood!” ° 

Third Maenad: “I have heard it said a single stab 
from vine-wreathed thyrsus strikes with madness.” 

Fourth Maenad: “ And then Agave wrenched the head 
of Pentheus from off the mangled trunk and bore it home- 
ward ’mid triumphant shout. A Spartan mother sprung 
from dragon’s teeth! Her sisters, these Sidonians with 
red wrists, Ino and Autonoé laughed thereat, till all the 
palace lintels quiveréd and shook. And Agave thought 
her son’s head was a lion’s, and she combed its blood- 
stained hair before her burnished glass from royal Tyre 
and blew with gusty breath on the close eyelashes to see 
the film of death in the white eyes. Long have they 
sunken in that withered skull and the full flesh is 
shrivelled long ago. But yet-——” 


Orpheus: “Return and break the barriers of Hell, 
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Eurydice! Let all the power of thy love o’ercome invio- 
lable guardians of the deep and burst from bondage and 
forsake thy shroud!” 


First Maenad: “Leap up and slay that voice—I hate 
it!” 

Second Maenad: “Light ‘the torches! Scream and 
dance and clap, beat cymbals; let us slay it ravenously ! ” 

Third Maenad: “How our flames hiss! See, on the 
summit of yon slope he sits amid enchanted beasts. Oh, 
we will have a goodly harvest now!” 

Second Maenad: “T’ll drip in gore e’en as Tisiphone! 
Evoé Bacche, O Iacche, and Io Bacche, Bacche Sabae! 
Evoé! Evoé!” 

Fourth Maenad: “Rush upon him with loud howls. 
The god is in me! Bacchus Bimater! ” 

Fifth Maenad: “Lyaeus! Sabazius! 


Lenaeus! Eleu- 


therios! Omophagus! Eheu!” 
Sixth Maenad: “Io! Weare upon him. Ha, the sacri- 
fice! Ha, thou dost shiver, thou art ripe for knives.” 


” 





Orpheus: “ Hold, furies, hold! I am 

Second Maenad: “ Marsyas, and we’ll flay thee. 
at last!” 

Seventh Maenad: “ See, the hot hail of branches, clods 
and stones on him! Rain! Rain!” 

Orpheus: “ Woe, woe is me! I die!” 

A Maenad: “ Now we will rend this newer Pentheus! ” 

Second Maenad: “How the blood bounds! Bacche! 
Let me but dip my pine-cone in it once to make its sweet 
flow bitterer than gall!” 

Another: “Hurl down his head into the briny stream 
and split his lolling tongue. Alack, ’tis done!” 

First Maenad: “What’s this? Pan weepeth ’mid his 
fauns and skirls for Orpheus! Sweet Orpheus! ” 

Second Maenad: “ How the kine low! The trees sob 
eerily, there is bird-song to-night. Ho, all drips, tears, 
and moans most piteously. I shall turn cold, despite my 
brimming cups.” 

Third Maenad: “Hark, the continuous roar! It swells 
into a vasty and all-conquering surge, e’en as the clamour 
of roused Oceantids, the forest tosses like a sea in storm, 
and yells with tempest. Ah—h, I fear the thundrous 
"Tis Zeus speaking through the blizzard wood 
e’en as he roars through the Dodonian groves.” 

Fourth Maenad: “Oh, oh, the lightnings breed! O blue- 
ribbed, panic flames! Cover your faces lest they blast 
you. Oh—h! the yellow forks snaking from tree to tree! 
Hu! We are smitten—Bacchus comes in rage! I see 
him rushing through the vivid glare, the falling grapes 
roll like black blood congealed from his pent brows, and 
all his face is dense with wall on wall of quivrous, godly 
wrath. O terror, terror! O this Gorgon hour!” 

Another: “ Nemesis and Tartarus he hath passed! 
still the air is thick with sulphurous fumes! ” 

A Second: “ Do not rejoice, thou fool. It was a curse.” 

First Maenad: “Io! His anger worketh silently. Me- 
feels so strange! As if my warm blood merged to thin, 
sick sap within my limbs and changed.” 

Second Maenad: “Look, look! My feet are rooting 
to the ground, my toes seize on the soil in fibres tenuous 
with vernal greed and life!” 

Third Maenad: “TI ache! 
me!” 

Fourth Maenad: “Bacchus, thou art avenged! The 
bark is closing round my gasping throat, and my hair 
turns to heavy, clashing boughs.” 

Fifth Maenad: “The cramp of Hamadryads twists my 
thighs! Sisters, we are undone!” R. M. B. 


Blood 


oracle. 


See, 


I ache! Ai, how thou stiflest 


| 
| 
| 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


VOX STELLARUM. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMyY. 


Sir,—One may as well try to extract sunbeams from 4 
tomato, or starlight from a rose, as strive to extract facts 
from people who subserve to amphibological vaticinations. 
There appears to be a lurking suspicion behind minds steeped 
in astrology that were it not for the “ignorant” or “ preju- 
diced’? opponents’ silly position, the action, or, more correctly 
speaking, the power of the — and of those whom othe: 
stars compel to combat astrology, this beautiful planet would 
become a paradise for born astrologers. History, if it repeats 
itself, is rather against this. Further, to attack a beloved 
system with “verbiage” and “ invective’ is, indeed, sacri- 
legious. But, “recondemnation’’ and “invectives’’ are nob 
synonymous terms. } ; 

This child-like naivery, or knavery, is easily detected by 
those who can see through the euphemistic writings which sup- 
port a hydra-headed divinity. The mantic arts have been upheld 
and perpetuated in this manner as far back as we can trace. 

The proverbial complacency of an astrologer is easily upset 
when he finds himself under the searchlight of an opponent ; 
he does not then try to shirk difficulties, he simply makes a 
feeble effort to cloak them by drawing a red herring across 
the track sophistically; he admits the necessity for further 
investigation, but has a method peculiar to himself for the 
purpose of discovering truth; for him, to investigate scien- 
tifically, to think out astrological conundrums logically, or 
adopt a theological method, is about one of the last thoughts 
that will enter his mind, or strike him as being reasonable 
or rational. Students, and scientists in particular, must 
investigate astrology with an ‘open and unprejudiced mind— 
open and unprejudiced for astrology alone—then they will 
understand astrology, and love it. One may thus become a 
“true astrologer’’ and believe “that the sun is the body of 
the Logos of this solar system, ‘in Him we live and move, 
and have our being.’ The planets are His angels, being modi- 
fications in the consciousness of the Logos.’’ Further, that 
“astrology explains the harmony of the spheres, and a correct 
knowledge of its teachings must elevate and raise every 
individual consciousness.’’ This exponent, I have no doubt, 
if pressed, can supply proof for all he says; it may not prove 
satisfying provf for all, but sufficiently strong for those who 
may prefer life in a Tibetan astrological temple or in_ some 
sequestered nook in a jungle in some remote part of India. 
However, Mr. E. W. Maunder stigmatised this as a survival 
of paganism, but this astrological genius preferred the appella- 
tion “pantheism.’’ It may interest some readers to know 
this “true astrologer’’ has reduced his twenty-five guinea 
horoscope to five guineas, cash in advance. 

With regard to the proof about the Siamese twins’ birth 
at the same moment, I have proof, only on paper, that they 
were said to be born in a certain year. I do not think a year 
elapsed between the first breath or cry of one and that of 
the other. But for an astrologer to complain about proof not 
being available for such an occurrence (actual moment of each 
birth) rather startles one who knows thai astrologers can only 
(except under their own activities) at their best obtain approxi- 
mate time of birth for any horoscope they cast. 

In proceeding with this question, I feel it advisable to 
adopt the Socratic method and ask what astrologers mean by 
the term birth or born. An authority on matters astrological 
tells us that a child is born when it takes its first breath, on 
being pressed says the first regular breath. In some other 
“numerous writings of the best astrologers,” I find that the 
first ery is to be taken into account; but I know an individual 
who did not cry till hours had passed from the time he took 
his first regular breath. Mr. Mee refers to the necessity for 
the accuracy of time in regard to genethliacal astrology 
(nativities). “To this branch,’’ he says, he “has devoted much 
time,’’ and admits having had some failures. I take this to 
mean complete failures, for as far as I can penetrate into 
these matters 50 per cent. correct prognostications is an excel- 
lent achievement. 

Under these conditions, and for argument’s sake only, I do 
not feel it at all unreasonable to ask astrologers, who take 
money for predicting out of the pockets of the ignorant and 
eredulous, whether they are acting justly towards their neigh- 
bours ; or, whether planetary influences incline people to part 
with their money. To know that predictions are false, unless 
the correct moment of birth is given, seems to imply fraudu- 
leney or false pretences. 

Personally, I cannot help concluding from Mr. Mee’s letter 
that sophistry is another element under the guise of a fig-leaf 
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doing the duty of a covering for astrological ignorance ; and 
I challenge any astrologer under the sun to prove to me that 
the horoscope per se “reveals a body of details as to the 
character of an individual, and the probable trend of his life.” 

Lastly, would any astrologer, with all his “soul wisdom,” 
kindly inform us what is meant astrologically when the term 
“heredity ’’ is weed? There may be an astrologer about who 
has been inclined to study this subject, and I am certain that 
there are many followers of Darwin, Mendel, Weismann, and 
others who would be delighted to know the how and the why 
of phenomena underlying heredity, transmission, variation, 
etc. It is of no use referring these gentlemen to planetary 
influences as the only solution. Those astrologers who have 
not the time or inclination to dive into the fat volumes of 
the worthies mentioned above, if they will be advised by me, 
should look through Dr. Saleeby’s (a personality well known 
to readers of Tur Acapemy) “Heredity” carefully ; this work 
will give them much to think about if they will let intuition 
alone for a time. 

I do hope some of the above questions will be answered, even 
briefly. If astrologers want to edify us, now is their oppor- 
tunity. 

As a parting word of advice, in all humility I would advise 
any person to search the writings of the best astrologers 
(it is a great pity Mr. Mee did not mention some of their 
names) and master those writings, but do not allow them to 
master the searcher. Gro. Puixxips. 


To the Editor of Tuk AcapEmy. 


Srr,—As the astrologers do not seem able to demonstrate one 
fact to establish their claim that there is such a thing as astral 
influence, and, on the other hand, they admit that heredity, 
environment, and education count for a good deal, it would 
perhaps be as well to leave the matter to those who are satis- 
fied to believe anything—and all the more willing to believe 
the less foundation there is for such belief. DISBELIEVER. 


“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 
To the Editor of Tar AcapEmy. 


Sir,—At the end of the notice of my book, “The Auto- 
biography,’’ appearing in your issue of January 15, the reviewer 
asks why the Latin phrase “mulier cui fel defuisse existimo”’ 
should be translated as “a woman who seemed to be without 
skin.’’ It gives me pleasure to refer him to that fascinating 
volume, Mr. Henry Morley’s “Life of Girolamo Cardano,”’ 
wherein he will find a similar translation, and also, if he likes, 
to Professor L. Mantovani’s “Vita di Cardano,” where the 
word appears as the Italian pelle. 

Cardan here evidently makes use of the Teutonised form of 
the Latin pellis; and he is not alone among his contemporaries 
in so doing. Due weight must be given to the particular 
difficulties and obscurities of Cardan’s prose throughout, for 
which causes both personal and psychological are responsible. 
The student to-day may not always agree with the renderings 
of Mr. Morley and Professor Mantovani; yet in this especial 
instance there seems no reason for differing with them. 

Ayna Roseson Brrr. 

246, South Twenty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

February 3, 1910. 





A SOCIALIST DESCENDANT OF KINGS. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 5th, I observe that a quoted 
reference is made to Mr. Cunninghame Graham as a 
“descendant of kings.’’ Would you, therefore, allow me to 
point out that the late owner of Gartmore possesses not a 
drop more of royal blood in his veins than does Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Mr. Will Crooks, or any other of his engaging 
comrades 1 : “eat 

It is true that this ayosile of equality has actually advanced 
a claim to the dormant Earldom of Menteith, which was 
originally vested in a younger branch of the royal line of 
Stuart, though the creation was one prior to the accession of 
Robert II. to the throne of Scotland. The Stuart earldom of 








Menteith, however, became extinct in 1425, and in 1427 the | 


title was bestowed upon Malise Graham, Earl of Strathern. 
The Graham earldom, to which Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
has brought forward an ill-founded pretension, lapsed in 1694, 
but in what way a more than dubious claim to represent the 
Strathern Grahams connects this red-rag ranter with the 
Stuart monarchs it is left only to Socialists to perceive. 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham is none the less a landed pro- 
prietor, subsisting comfortably on unearned increment and 
pocketing what rightfully, by his own showing, ought to be 
divided among his compatriots. If it be “swag (observe 
the elegance of the diction revelled in by the descendant of 
kings) to build Dreadnoughts, it would be interesting to learn 
the exact nature of a term fitted to describe so blatant a form 
of hypocrisy. 

Whilst it is possible that in the days of Dr. Johnson 
patriotism may have been the last refuge of a scoundrel, 
humanitarianism is assuredly the last refuge of one in the 
days of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Keir Hardie, and Mrs. Pank- 
hurst. T. Datrympte Duncan. 
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Transactions, Vol. VII. Ballantyne, Hanson and Co. 

The Tocsin: A Drama of the Renaissance. By Esther Brown 
Tiffany. Pau! Elder and Co., San Francisco. 

London Pride and London Shame. By L. Cope Cornford. P.§. 
King and Son. 6s. net. 

Our Homestead and its Old World Garden. By Arthur Trower. 
Illustrated. Treherne and Co. 7s. 6d. 

Le Fonti della Gerusalemme Liberata con Nuova Ragione Critica. 
Di Ettore de Maldé. Tipografia Co-operativa, Parma. 

Musie in London, Impressions of a Stranger. Treberne and Co. 
6d. net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS 


Selections from the State Papers of the Governors-General of India. 
Vols. I. and II. Warren Hastings. By G. W. Forrest. 
Constable. 21s. net. 

A Transformed Colony. Sierra Leone: Its Progress, Peoples, 
Native Customs and Undeveloped Wealth. By T. J 
Alldridge, L.8.0., F.R.G.S. Seeley. 16s. net. 

The Diaries of Three Surgeons of Patna, 1768. Edited by 
Walter K. Firminger. Calcutta Historical Society. 

The Gates of India, Being an Historical Narrative. By Colonel 
Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G. Macmillan and Co. 10s. 


net. 

From Coal Mine Upwards ; or, Seventy Years of an Eventful Life. 
By James Dunn. Illustrated. W. Green. 2s. 

Edward Bulwer, First Baron Lytton of Knebworth. A Social. 
Personal, and Political Monograph. By T. H. 8. Escott, 
Routledge and Sons. 7s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Cicero Pro S. Roscio Amerino. Edited by J. F. Stout, 
B.A.Camb. W.B. Clive. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION 


A Year out of Life. By Mary E. Waller. Melrose. 6s. 

The Human Cobweb: A Romance of Old Peking. By B. L. 
Putnam Weale. Macmillan. 6s. 

Pretty Barbara. By Anthony Dyllington. 8. Paul. 6s. 

Hector and Achilles. A Tale of Troy. Rendered into English 
after the Chronicle of Homer. By Richard Sheepshanks. 
Blackwood. 5s. net. 

The Danger Mark. By Robert W. Chambers. Appleton. 6s. 

The Question. By Parry Truscott. T. Werner Laurie. 6s. 

The scardinal’s Page. By James Baker. Chapman and Hall. 
2s. net. 

we the Devil Drives. By Florence Warden. Ward, Lock and 

o. 6s. 
The Diary of an English Girl. Duckworth and Co. 6s. 
The Stone Ezel. By C. L. Antrobus. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


VERSE 


The Death of Maid McCrea. By O. C. Auringer. R. G. Badger. 
The Gorham Press, Boston, U.S.A. 


PERIODICALS 


Modern Language Teaching; The Newspaper Press Directory ; 
The People’s Magazine; The American Architect; Putnam's 
Magazine: Empire Gazette; Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society ; Public Schools Year Book, 1910; American ye 
of Mathematics. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED — 
WRITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 




















The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buc's 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Bight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


I The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
ne Olmey, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
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PRICE THREEPENCE 
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This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
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BOOKS IN DEMAND 


Published by STANLEY PAUL & CO. 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


By Frank Hamel 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s, net. 


TIMES.—‘‘ ihe autl.or is a lively memoir writer who has already, like many 
others, found in Freuch history an abundant supply of bait wherewith to lure a 
greedy public.” my 

SCOTSMAN.—" Carefully studied and grecefully written, it has much in it to. 
interest readers who iike true tules of the ceremonies and sorrows of royalty.” __ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr, H..m-:1 has the right touch, and treats history in. 
a mood of gay vivacity. The reder will find the various studies al — ’ 
animated, well informed, and excellently phrased. Certainly these sturies ‘mi: ke 
romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel handles his material with dexterity and f ree, 
In his glowing ; ages he seizes every opportunity for lively and impress.ve 
descr ;,tion. ’ 

OULLOOK.—“ Mr. Hamel has worked with much discretion, aided by a light 
hand, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence of — We Lave 
not u.et with:n the same compass so faithfu: «nd complete a revelation of the life 
of the royalties and of the nobksse. We are told what they ate, what they wure, 
and what they sad; and we are tuld of their celight in pageants and processions 
and banquets, of their chiluish extravagance, of their ceremonial and etiquette. 
The por trvits in this entertaining volume are instructiveand admirably reproduced. 

The frontispiece is charming enough to be removed and framed on its own merits 
as u pictue, On the whole a book suitable for presentation by unc.es and 
guardia:.s.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Hamel is the first writer to bring together in on 
volume the fifteen Dauphines of France. Of each of the Dauphines Mr. Hamel 
has given us a brief, but finished, study. If any gentleman is st:1l h.sitating over 
a seasovable preseut for the most inteliigent girl graduate of his acquan.tance, let 
him .o forthwith to the bookseller,” ’ ‘ 

MORNING LEADER.—“ Mr. Hamel does for French history what Miaa 
Strickland did fox the lives of the English qu ens. An admirable volume, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 








A LADY OF FRANCE B. SYMONS 
A Romance of Medieval Paris, 
THAT 1S TO SAY— “RITA? 
NOT QUITE E. 8. NESLIT 
TROPICAL TALES DOLF WYLLARDE 
THE GHOST PIRATES WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON 
A weird, creepy, powerful, and fascinating tule of the sea, 

THE ROSE OF DAUPHINY — __ PHILIP L. STEVEN: ON 
A historical romince thrilling with exciting incidents. 
STRANGE FIRE CHRISTOPHER MANGHAN ° 
A novel of cler‘cal life with a strong love interest, 

LOVE BESIEGED __ CHARLES E, PEAL.CE - 
An enthralling romance of the Indian Mutiny, 

PRETTY BARBARA ANTHONY |. YLLINGTON’ 
The story of a woman's frai:ty and a man’s magnanimity. 

A WILL IN A WELL E. EVE RET?.GREEN 
A double-threaded mystery story of a hiduen will. 

A SPLENDID HERITAGE Mrs. SLEPHEN BATSON 
The love story of a fastidious woman of society. 

GOLDEN APHRODITE WINIFRED CRISPE 


A story of t_-mptation surmounted, 
EDWARD AND | AND MRS. HONEYBUN KATE ‘HORNy 
A romauce of married life, 
QUAKER ROBINS | ; WIL’ RID L, RANDELL 
A novel on quite original l:nes—full of action and romance. 
LYING LIPS WILLI aU 
A remarkable and enthralling mystery story, ee 
TUMULT WILKINSON SHERRE 
An intensely human book, instinct with real dramati+ pan — 
A WILD INTRIGUE 
The story of a love adventure, 
THE SECOAD ELOPEMENT HERBERT 


Tells how a charming English girl is saved from a Murriage of ¢ 


THE FEET OF THE YEARS 


HEW sCOT 


FLOWERDEW 
onvenience, 
JOHN DALISON HYDE 


PLUMAGE CORALIE STANTON & HEATH HOSKEN 
ANGELA A. ST. JOHN TREVOR 
THE EYES OF ALICIA CHARLES E. PEARCE 





THREE MODERN SEERS Mrs. HAVE ) 
E . 4 . ELOCK ELLIS 
A fascinating exposition of the teachings of James Hi vi : 
aud Edward Carpenter, 3,6 net. an 


HEAVEN, HOME, AND FATHER T. W. H. CROSLAND 
A companion volume to “‘ Lovely Woman.” 6/- 


A CABINET MINISTER’S WIFE 
In paper 1/-net; Cloth 2/- net. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, LONDON: 


GEO. R, SIMS 
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A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE 

PICTURE BOOK 
By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containing SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE, 
PRINCESS BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, 1s. each, with New 
Cover and End Papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. 
Walter Cranes Toy Books. 


"We are glad to welcome this reissue of three of Mr. Crane's 
unsurpassable picture-books for the young.”"—Athenieum. 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 
Invented by VERNON HILL, A Series of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 8} inches by 12 inches, $s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 
By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 21s. net. 
le 


‘* These vigorous pen-and-ink designs are interesting . . . I 
oduces striking effects by sudden contrasts. . . . Asa designer 
@ is full of curious ideas.” —Atheneum, 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 
NEW POEMS 
By WILLIAM WATSON, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
8 


o a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
Hand-Made Vellum. 1 is. net. 
“Ifa poct is to be feted by his power of interpreting the dreams 


and ideals of his fellows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high 
place.”—Atheneum. 


5s. net. 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 


Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 
character of men and women or those which reveal the personality 
of the writer. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these charms , + » 
her book must be read by those who would know Turkey. It must 
be read also by those who are trying to understand the elemental 
primitive feelings or instincts which form the background alike of 
religion and superstition.’”’—WVorning Post. The 
“.@ 


‘This delightful book is full of shrewd observations - 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”—Atheneum. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 


Being a Quest for Persephone by Jane and Peripatetica. 
Done.into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 a Illustrations 
and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Camera 


By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.I. With an 

Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerous I!lustrations 

taken by the Anthor. Uniform with ‘“ Big Game 

Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
** An exceedingly vivacious account of excellent sport. 


. so 
really informing book, and of the photo lag it can only be said 
that they are wholly beautiful.”—fali Mali Gazette 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
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By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
NEW POEMS by OTTO HOLBACH, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
By RICHARD LEGALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
: 5s. net. ‘An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel companion.” 
“His hand has lost nothing of its cunning.”—Paily Telegraph, —Pali Mall Gazette. 
BIOGRAPHY FICTION 
DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
By A. M. BROADLEY. 


With an Essay Introductory 
by THOMAS SECCOMBE, With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, | in Colenrr, 1 in Photogravure. Demy Svo. 
16s. net. 
**Mr. Thomas Seccombe is probably the most entertaining wiiter 
of introductions that we have to-day.”—Daily Mail, 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 2 
vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his zeal has made 
him seek Thackerayana in all possible places. . . . His record 
of the novelist’s life will be found at once interesting and useful. 
The thoroughness with which the work has been done may be 
gathere’ from the fact that the ‘ Bibliography ’ gives particulars of 
close upon thirteen hundred items.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 


8vo. 16s. net. 
“Mr, Edward Hutton has written by far the best book in our lan- 
ge upon a theme as attractive in itself as any in now f ay. 
t is a delightful volume. It is quick and it is balance It 
learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light upon a change- 
able and paradoxical personality much misunderstood. . . . For 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; no one 
has a prettier touch in the re-creation of a forgotten period.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON 
Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 

By C.C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 

and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
‘In a lively and entertaining manner Mrs, Dyson relates the chap- 
ters of this wonderful story. . . . With graphic touch she depicts 


life xt the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The illustrations to the 
volume are excellent.”—Deily Chronicle, 





MAURIN 
By JEAN AICARD. [Translated.] 


** Maurin is a great story-teller—' galégeades’ they call their yarns 
in Provence. . . ,. Sketches of prefects, an hers, and 
peasants are cleverly drawn. There is not a dull page in the 


“Those who imagine they krow their France already will find a 
good deal to surprise and instruct them in this absorbing picture of 
provincialism.”—Globe. 


GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 


* From its first e this novel ee the reader with its intense 
vitality and individuality.’’—World. 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, 


“ Deserves nothing but praise. . . . A clever story well told and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty side of life.”—Punch. 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 


4 W.S. JACKSON, Author of “‘ Nine Points of the 
w.”” 


“Sparkling and Incisive. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A brilliant tour de ferce.”—Atheneum, 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“ One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . . . A book to put on one’s shelves.” 


—HMorning Post. 
ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY —A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
VILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 

PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” ‘‘ Thais,” “ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘The Garden of 
Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 


“ Mother of Pearl,” ‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 





+ » «+ Undeniably entertaining.” 
~ Evening Standard. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK 
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society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8ve, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vyo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With many LIlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 759 Con:positions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. syr. G. pincues, LD, 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH TiMEs.—‘' Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject.’ 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND. THE NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). y the Rev. R. J, KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of King’s College, London. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F, BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol, Iustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8,0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth beards, 5s. 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—" The seventh editior, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome ; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCH ZOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REviEwW.—“ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


By L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
Lilustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


GvARDIAN.—‘‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions which have 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient East in the course of the las. few years. The book we have read with the keenest interest.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half-moroce», 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 

















THE 


S.P.0.K. ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engravings and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 35s. ; half-bouad, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 12s. 





London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


“MIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
CARTOGRAPHERS IN THE HYDROGRAPHIC 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY (17-25); 
2ND JUNE, 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particu- 
lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 








OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 


avd RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wauts and ask for 


CATALOGUE. I make a spec‘al feature of 
»xchanging any Saleable Books fr others 
sania from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I perticular'y want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, Juhn 
Bright 8t., Birmingham, Jane Austen's Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net, for 21s, 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s, 6d., for 
35s. Bartholomew's Survey Gazetteer Briti-h 
Isles, 17s. 64. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Stafford- 
shire Pots and Potters, 2is., for 10s. 6d. 
[Tt SRW RITING geome and 
accurately done, 10d. per 1, words, 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
pneeen, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 





biton, S 





A LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, FICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 
ks of the 
tom Century and Modern French EDITIONS 


*,.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 


nee yl rag Illustrated Boo 
DEL 





U NIVERSITY OCOLLHGH, NOT. 
TINGHAM.—LECTURER Required 
for next October in History, Literature, or 
both, Salary £150.—Particulars and form of 
application can be obtained from the Registrar. 





“SCORPI 


‘*, . | , He prides himself on the fact that he is a hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
ut a wicxed man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty mich the same way that 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And cot only 
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Spangl’d with 


Ghouls —when 


By J. A. 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 


Crones w!.ose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 
Bekiames whose slightest gla:.ce would fright a horse; 


CHALONER 


jewels, satins, silks and lace, 


they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak-- 
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does mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetoria! fist. but he 
baileves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Sorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. Nvor are 
we disappointed. Mr. Cualoner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ ‘I'he Devil s 
Ilorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern :— 
‘A fecund sight for a philosopher— 

Rich as Golconda’s mine tn lessons rare— 

That gem-bedizen’d * horse-shoe” at th’ Opera, 

Replete with — bags and matrons fatr | 

His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 

His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 





Thetr escorts parvenus ot feature coarse. 
A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 
But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
senthmental point of view, but it has points. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a tour de force in ita way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies o' Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions propertoapoet. Welike him best, how- 
ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. . . . His book is well worth 

."—The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare’s memory, ana lands, with 
the force of a John L, Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SH AW, owing to the latter’s impertinent comments upon $ 
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. The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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